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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND HUMAN VALUES' 
FLOYD H. ALLPORT 


I 

HE history of modern science is a tale of human in- 

genuity embarked upon two opposite but closely re- 

lated quests. The first is the goal of understanding 
the laws of the universe, and the second, the manipulation of 
nature for human ends. Though dealing with the same na- 
tural materials, the attitude taken and the problems envisaged 
by the devotees of “pure” science are widely different from 
those of the applied scientist. To the latter, as to the man on 
the street, the word “science” is likely to mean our present 
marvels of radio communication, aeroplane travel, machines 
to supplant human labor, and startling medical and surgical 
cures. The man in the laboratory, however, regards all these 
as the mere trappings of science. They are to him interesting 
conveniences; but they are pale and trivial in comparison with 
that majestic realm which, through his ceaseless toil, is slowly 
opening to human understanding. Although possessing mighty 
opportunities for controlling natural processes and for making 
humanly useful predictions, the pure scientist rarely predicts 
or controls events except for the purpose of extending his 
knowledge of their nature. The applied scientist, on the other 
hand, the industrial chemist, the engineer, the agriculturalist, 
and the physician, are ceaselessly at work to perfect a tech- 


*A chapter in one volume of the forthcoming “New World Series,” edited by 
Baker Brownell and published by D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 
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nique of prediction and control. Depending for their cues 
upon the work of the pure, or disinterested, scientist, their at- 
tention is not upon the universe but upon immediate human 
adjustment to nature, upon economic production, transporta- 
tion of human goods, the safeguarding of health, and the mul- 
tiplying of devices for material and cultural enjoyments. 

At every level or class of natural objects we find this two- 
fold adventure in progress. The physicist explores the prop- 
erties of matter in its minutest organization, viz., the mass, 
magnitude, and motion of the hypothetical electron and the 
ether. His discoveries within these subtle media have led, 
through applied physics, to the marvelous uses of electric cur- 
rents and the inventions of the X-ray and radio telephony. 
Working with larger hypothetical units, such as atoms and 
molecules, the pure scientist has formulated laws of fluidity, 
crystallization, and the kinetic properties of gases. Such dis- 
coveries in turn have aided in the harnessing of waterfalls for 
human uses, the manufacture of strong building materials, 
and the development of internal and external combustion en- 
gines. The pure scientist has studied the laws of combination 
of the atomic elements, with wonderful effect upon the prac- 
tical phases of industrial and physiological chemistry. Upon 
a still more complex plane of nature we find the biologist 
watching the behavior of the smallest living creatures, and 
exploring the laws of growth, movement, reproduction, and 
decay throughout the realm of plant and animal life. From 
these discoveries emerge new principles for the elimination of 
disease and the invention of appropriate techniques by the 
bacteriologist, the agriculturalist, and the pathologist. In this 
way even the lower organisms are brought within the ever 
widening circle of control for human purposes. 

It may appear to the casual observer that the recital of 
our scientific achievements is now complete. There seem to 
be no more realms to conquer. Such a conclusion, however, 
would be erroneous; for there is still another sphere through 
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which human beings fulfil their needs and derive pleasure 
and satisfaction. This sphere consists of other human beings. 
Popular philosophizing tends to separate the universe into 
two great orders: man, and the rest of nature. We often 
personify the human race, and think of it as a single being 
whom we call Man. The progress of science is then thought 
to be concerned with the adaptation of this great “humanity” 
to the remainder of the natural order. When viewed realisti- 
cally, however, this struggle for adaptation is not that of a 
mystical “race,” but of specific men and women. For each 
man, woman, and child the world consists not only of miner- 
als, plants, and animals, but of other persons and of the nu- 
merous buildings, tools, and cultural equipment which they 
have created. Dominion over the conditions which affect his 
life means for the individual understanding and mastery, not 
only of the lower orders of nature, but of human beings as 
well. 

Let us first consider the process of getting what one wants 
through some of the simplest social contacts, namely, those 
exhibited by the lower animals. If two dogs, a large and a 
small one, are quarreling over a bone, the smaller dog may be 
severely bitten and may run away, leaving the prize to the 
other. During the encounter the larger dog may have bared 
his teeth and emitted loud snarls. According to the principle 
of conditioned response, not many repetitions of this experi- 
ence should be required before the small dog will run away 
from food in the presence of any larger dog when that dog 
shows his teeth or growls. Furthermore, a normally intelligent 
larger dog will soon learn to use this kind of a “‘social stimulus” 
as a means of intimidating any intruder, thus safeguarding his 
own supply of food without the inconvenience of physical 
combat. The control of a fellow-creature thus becomes a 
method for securing the satisfaction of the individual’s bio- 
logical needs. 

The family circle also is a laboratory for the observation 
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of social control. Babies learn to control their parents by 
cries and gestures which evoke responses based upon funda- 
mental habits in the parent. The mastery of the adult en- 
vironment becomes one of the strongest incentives of the 
child in learning to speak, and later to read and write. Par- 
ents, on the other hand, dominate their children through fixat- 
ing in them habits either of affectionate dependence or of 
fear. Wives control husbands through tears and the play upon 
habits of sympathy, through appeals to pride or other quali- 
ties possessed by their mates, or through sex appeal. Hus- 
bands control wives largely through the same means, though 
often by substituting fear of loss of economic support (food 
and protection) in place of a resort to sympathy. From a 
broader viewpoint we may observe how the entire pattern of 
personality in the child or the mate may be molded by living 
in continual contact with a dominant individual. In many 
cases, of course, family life is so organized as to fulfil the pur- 
poses of all its participants, and each attains through his 
contacts with others the fullest expression of his personality. 
But even in such cases familial behavior may be truly re- 
garded as a means of attaining the satisfaction we want 
through our intercourse with those about us. 

Leaving the family group, we find a similar control exerted 
over attitudes and opinions in community life. It is through 
the co-operation of others in civic enterprises that the indi- 
vidual is able economically to obtain his material and cultural 
satisfactions. The existence of a means for so educating, per- 
suading, or controlling others as to secure such co-operation is 
a first essential of community organization. Widespread so- 
cial movements are based upon techniques for the creation of 
public opinion, that is, for the universal control of the atti- 
tudes of individuals. Campaigns to secure labor legislation, 
public health activities, the elimination of bad housing condi- 
tions, the regulation of the use of alcohol and drugs, the strug- 
gle for self-expression in special-interest groups, such as or- 
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ganized workmen, feminists, and religious fundamentalists— 
all these are examples of the universal tendency to achieve our 
goal through controlling the thinking, voting, and acting of 
others. Whether narrowly or broadly conceived, whether hu- 
manitarian or selfish, organization for concerted effort means 
acquiring power to influence human behavior both within and 
outside the movement concerned. 

We use others also in the more standardized and perma- 
nent relationships of life. By specialization and exchange of 
labor in the economic field we satisfy our needs through others 
while rendering service ourselves to their wants. In education 
we mold the habits of children, both in skill and general dis- 
position, so that they will conform to the civilization of the 
older generation, to a system, that is, which now supplies our 
needs and affords us interesting occupations. Religious lead- 
ership is a means of securing behavior useful to other human 
beings, as well as satisfying to the individual himself, through 
the appeal of personal relationship to a diety. Government or 
law itself consists of a set of common habits in one’s fellow- 
men regarding persons and property, upon which the indi- 
vidual can rely and through which he can command security 
in his day’s occupations and his plans for the future. Broadly 
speaking, the technique and operation of all our institutions 
are but variations of the common theme: our habit of so using 
the objects of our environment (including human beings) as 
best to satisfy our needs and realize our possibilities. 

Returning now to our distinction between pure and ap- 
plied science, let us inquire what are the sciences dealing with 
the study and control of human beings as a part of the envi- 
ronment. From the applied standpoint we may mention such 
studies as practical sociology, social ethics, the science of po- 
litical organization, public administration, law, and applied 
economics. These disciplines, as pursued by many of their 
students, are normative. They comprise techniques for the 
invention of more useful patterns to be followed in the shap- 
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ing and control of human behavior and the perfecting of our 
political, economic, and religious institutions. But may we 
not logically look for a corresponding pure science, one whose 
workers are concerned with human behavior, not as a tool for 
attaining human purposes, but simply as a natural process, 
exhibiting, like other phenomena, that orderly sequence we 
call natural law? This science is to be found in modern psy- 
chology. Through an understanding of its principles those 
who would effectively control behavior for human ends may 
receive useful guidance. 

Psychologists and social scientists thus merely continue 
our double quest for knowledge and power over nature, when, 
leaving the inorganic and biological realms, they enter the 
sphere of humanity itself. As we enter the social field, how- 
ever, we find, in contrast with subhuman phenomena, one im- 
portant difference. In dealing with minerals, plants, and the 
lower animals, human beings with their purposes have stood 
at one end of the process and have adopted an entirely foreign 
set of materials to their needs. In the social field, however, 
men and women are not only the purposive agents but also 
the tools through which the purposes are achieved. One man 
may seek through others a satisfaction of his own needs and 
be at the same time an instrument for fulfilling the needs of 
others. The means and the ends of human welfare, always 
clearly distinguished in the inorganic and lower organic world, 
become hopelessly entangled in the human realm of psychol- 
ogy and the social sciences. It is not enough, therefore, to 
adopt a program of adjusting means to ends; we must study 
what happens to the purposes themselves when the behavior 
of the individuals who possess them is used in part as a tool 
for fulfilling the purposes of others. The control of society 
over the individual is merely a metaphor. We find upon in- 
spection only control by individuals. Power may be exerted in 
the “name” of society or the public good; but it is still exerted 
by individuals, not by the public. There is, therefore, nothing 
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in the nature of social control to insure its exercise in a truly 
democratic way. 

It is clear, then, that a broader and more critical approach 
than that of the applied social sciences is needed if the pur- 
poses of all individuals, rather than those merely of the ad- 
ministrator or social strategist, are to be realized. We must 
know, not only the principles of human psychology and how 
they can be applied in regulating action, but the origin, proc- 
ess, and human significance of such regulation as it is being 
exercised. We must observe the drives or motives of the con- 
trolling agents, the stimuli (words, gestures, official acts) 
through which they control the behavior of others, the re- 
sponses made by those controlled, and the effect of the whole 
process upon the needs, habits, and personalities of those 
concerned. We need a science which shows us the individual, 
not as isolated in the psychologist’s laboratory, but as stimu- 
lating and responding to others, as influencing and being in- 
fluenced by others in the give and take of daily life—a science, 
in other words, of social behavior. Such a science is social psy- 
chology. 

i 


To make our meaning a little clearer let us consider the 
following illustration. The other day two of my children, a 
boy of eight and a girl of five, were taken by their grandmoth- 
er toa movie. The next day, as I sat writing in my study, my 
glance fell upon a neat row of boxes at the left of my desk 
bearing inscriptions in the handwriting of my small son. At 
the head of the row stood a piece of cardboard upon which 
the initials “U.S.A.” were printed conspicuously about ten 
times. The labels upon the boxes, evidently spelled out pho- 
netically, read, respectively, “guns,” “cannon balls,” “bul- 
lets,” and “dangerous torpedoes.” Upon lifting the covers I 
found under them a quantity of paper rifles, nails, paper 
clips, and other appropriate missiles. At the foot of the row 
was an aeroplane-landing constructed out of paper. As I 
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came down to dinner I was accosted by my little daughter, 
who took me to task as follows, shaking her finger: “Daddy, 
the Germans are too terrible people. They did come over and 
try to steal our country. I saw them do it—so there!” 

It is evident that there are here at work processes of social 
control which, if multiplied, as we may suppose they are, by 
approximately the number of boys and girls in the country, 
present gigantic possibilities. For it is of popular attitudes of 
this sort that wars are largely made. The psychology of the 
situation is vague and is entangled with the purposes of the 
various persons responsible for it. To attempt a brief analy- 
sis, however, we may refer to a feeling of patriotism which 
exists, not only in children, but also in motion-picture produc- 
ers, governmental officials, professional military men, entre- 
preneurs, and, in fact, in the public generally. Patriotism is 
considered to be a noble and righteous feeling, the very spirit 
of America. Hence it is natural that we should desire to instil 
in our children a love of our national symbols, a belief in the 
righteousness of our national cause, and a hatred of the turpi- 
tude of our enemies. In all this, patriotism and patriotic teach- 
ing are assumed to be both the purpose of the controls exerted 
and the human values to be defended. 

But there is another way to look at the matter. It is pos- 
sible that there are other, scarcely recognized, objects to be 
achieved, purposes, not of every human being in the situation, 
but only of certain ones. It is not unlikely, for example, that 
motion-picture directors and producers are looking for themes 
which will have the widest appeal and will play upon the deep 
and universal emotions aroused by warlike situations. To give 
the people that which interests them is to control them in the 
direction of increasing ticket-office receipts. It is also possible 
that among leaders who use these passions for their war-time 
propaganda, motivation is not so simple as the naive patriot 
might imagine. We have to consider not only the habit of pro- 
fessional militarists who think of safeguarding “national in- 
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terests” in terms of armies and navies, but also the foreign 
investments of capital which may constitute such national 
interests. Then too, there are certain nationalist-patriots who 
crave the feeling of power and moral exaltation which rise 
through an identification of one’s self with the embattled 
righteousness of the nation. In so far as these possibilities 
are true, patriotic feeling per se is not the true purpose of na- 
tionalistic teaching, but only a disguise of more powerful mo- 
tives lving beneath. To say that the movie director is express- 
ing ine patriotic purpose of the nation may be merely to 
conceal the fact that he is using human beings who have such 
a purpose as tools for his personal advantage. Patriotism may 
thus be regarded not as an end but as the means to an end. 

The only solution of this tangle is to abstract one’s self 
temporarily from the alleged “purpose of the nation” and 
watch the process with the detachment of a disinterested ob- 
server. As a social psychologist, I thrust to one side the strong 
emotional appeal of my country’s symbols and my patriotic 
impulse to obey the “will of my country.” I cease to be inter- 
ested in psychology as a means of making my children loyal 
and patriotic. I am concerned only with finding out just how 
and why my children have acquired their interest in warfare 
and their hatred of Germans. When in such a mood certain 
significant and guiding questions come to my mind, questions 
which are very different from those asked by the defenders of 
national morale. Who, I ask, were the persons directly or ul- 
timately responsible for screening and exhibiting the picture 
which has so impressed my children, and what were their mo- 
tives? Why should the scenes presented have taken such a 
hold upon childish fancy—upon what earlier experiences of 
childhood did they build? Why has this influence been more 
potent than my own parental example along anti-nationalistic 
lines? How long will it persist, and what is the likelihood of 
its being modified by a more critical attitude toward one’s 
country? What is the probable effect of this influence upon 
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the future personalities of my children? Will it cause them 
later to participate in cruel or thoughtless acts in the name of 
their country? How general is this condition among other 
children, and what are the social results? 

We have selected nationalism merely as one field in which 
the approach of social psychology could be profitably fol- 
lowed. Nearly every piece of propaganda used in social move- 
ments presents similar problems. The members of the Ku 
Klux Klan have felt themselves imbued with the purpose of 
maintaining racial purity and freedom from foreign religious 
control within the United States. These motives, though 
possessed for many years before the organization of the mod- 
ern Klan, were in the main dormant. But when Clarke and 
Tyler came upon the scene with an entirely different set of 
purposes of their own, these millions of substantial citizens 
were pulled, by clever manipulation, into the ranks of a new 
crusade. Their purposes, which they thought were receiving 
entirely spontaneous expression, were being used for the ends 
of a select group of promoters and officials who knew the psy- 
chology of racial and religious prejudice and how it could be 
profitably applied. Here again the task of the social psycholo- 
gist is to survey the process as a whole in the attempt to dis- 
tinguish the means from the ends. Not only must he know 
that such widespread prejudices exist; he must study their 
origin and their operation. He must observe the technique of 
suggestion, the personalities of the organizers and leaders, the 
value of Klan membership to the self-assertive cravings of the 
members, and the impression that the “Invisible Empire” is 
universal and therefore irresistible. 

A few further examples may be briefly cited. The sensa- 
tional newspaper editor knows his “psychology” well enough 
to be a good judge of potential news value, whether the occa- 
sion be the transatlantic flight of a handsome aviator or the 
brutal murder of a child. For social psychology, however, he 
has little use; for this shows him the reverse side of his own 
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technique. It exposes the psychology of his own motivation 
and his play upon the susceptibility of people to what he rep- 
resents as ‘‘public opinion.” In the religious field the or- 
dinary human psychology, as practiced by Aimee McPherson, 
enables her to bring many a sinner to repentance. But social 
psychology shows us Aimee McPherson as she is doing it. The 
labor agitator holds up to scorn the psychology of the mill 
owners and exploits freely the habits of thinking and feeling 
which he knows so well among the workers. The capitalistic 
publicity agents are quick to discover mental twists of the 
strikers and to work upon the neutral public through insidi- 
ous suggestions concerning the “reds.” Each is an adept at 
the psychology of the other fellow, but cheerfully ignorant of 
his own. It is the business of the social psychologist, on the 
other hand, to point out motivation upon all sides of the con- 
flict. 

The situation in crowds and social movements is not dif- 
ferent from the intimate, face-to-face contacts of social life. 
Within the home, ordinary parental efficiency consists, when 
the children are small, in knowing enough of their natures to 
subdue them and make them behave according to convention- 
al standards. Some parents do this through dark threats 
concerning bears, policemen, and doctors. Some, who think 
they are wiser, indulge and lavish affection upon a child in 
some directions, and then appeal to his “love” to gain control 
over him in others. Some decry all attempts to control their 
children and adapt themselves, like the weaker dog, to the 
whims of the infant terrible. A few, of course, appeal to rea- 
son, and try with greater or less success to build up habits of 
self-control within the child. Social psychology in each case 
is concerned with the longer view. Its problem is, not how to 
make children mind, but to discover what is happening day 
by day in their life-habits as parents are making them mind. 
It inquires to what extent the purposes of one are being used 
as a means of gratification and convenience to the other, and 
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what is the final result of giving up continually to the tyranny 
of the younger generation. In each instance the social psy- 
chologist’s interest is somewhat different from the immediate 
concern of the average parent. Or, from another standpoint, 
the greatest success in parenthood may arise through detach- 
ing one’s self occasionally from the mélée of family life and 
becoming a social psychologist. 

Not only the family, but other institutions—the school, 
the state, the economic system, and the church—are fields for 
the study of the processes of control. Here, however, it is 
more difficult to determine who is actually the controlling 
agent. There seem to be invisible influences acting upon indi- 
viduals, impelling them to behave in a uniform and conven- 
tional manner, so that one sometimes imagines there is a so- 
cietal pattern, more enduring and powerful than human 
beings, which impresses itself upon them as if from without. 
Such a view, however, overlooks the important rdle of the 
educational process. It is in the social, civic, and religious in- 
struction of the younger by the older generations that we 
must look for the origins of institutional control. In addition 
to the common branches and the science, lore, and handicrafts 
of his people, the school child receives careful discipline in re- 
spect toward the constituted authorities, the law, and Consti- 
tution, and in lip-service to the so-called “national ideals.” 
Subservience to the divine authority of the ritual and the cler- 
gy is inculcated through the church school. Within the fam- 
ily are developed common attitudes of honesty and conven- 
tional morality. Home, school, and playground, moreover, 
are places where the prevailing spirit of the national civiliza- 
tion is fostered, attitudes, for example, such as the Prussian 
or Fascist subordination of the individual to the state, the 
English tradition of individual liberty, or the American urge 
toward competitive business enterprise. 

In pedagogy, as elsewhere, those concerned in the direc- 
tion of human behavior rely upon psychology, the science of 
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human nature, for their most effective methods. The content 
of the teaching, however, as distinguished from the technique, 
is determined by the particular values of those who shape the 
curricula. And here the social psychologist enters to observe 
how the student is controlled through the choice of stimuli, 
the selection of facts, theories, and viewpoints presented for 
his assimilation. Detached from the institutional objectives 
and the spirit of the times, the social psychologist watches the 
process as a whole. He sees the control of society over the in- 
dividual through education only as a subtle form of the control 
of one individual over another, a control often exercised in 
blind ignorance of the direction in which we are going. His ab- 
sorbing interest is to observe what happens to the individual 
when caught up in this network of custom and convention 
through which he is made to serve the purposes of everyone 
else. 

Let us take, for example, the industrial and economic sys- 
tem. We have been trained by our culture and the attitudes 
of those about us from infancy to regard our technical era as 
the culmination of human civilization. Our watchword tends 
to be production and sales efficiency rather than human values 
as expressed in work. Business management becomes the 
art of so controlling men as to bring their drives into align- 
ment rather than cross-purposes with commercial objectives. 
The personnel psychologist must fit the individual into the 
scheme of specialized machine labor, rather than adapt the 
methods of production to the individual as a personality. 
Psychology is applied, not to human welfare, but to business 
and industry. The social psychologist, however, looks at the 
matter from a very different angle. For maintaining the stand- 
ard output of factories and keeping up our high level of 
American prosperity he has not the slightest concern. He is 
interested only in the motivation, technique of control, and 
human consequences of the industrial process. The large vol- 
ume and high activity of business are not necessarily, as Presi- 
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dent Coolidge supposes, an indication of widespread prosper- 
ity in the fullest sense. The institution of “business”’ is often 
personified and considered as a being having a purpose of its 
own which is directly aligned with the purpose of national 
welfare. But this is a fallacious use of the term, one which 
serves only as a respectable camouflage. The purpose of 
“Business” is merely the purpose of business men. In spite of 
an apparent rise in the standard of American living, the social 
psychologist still sees business as a system in which certain 
individuals attain their satisfactions by manipulating others 
and by using the life-purposes of others as a means of fulfill- 
ing their own. 

A similar institutional fallacy pervades popular education 
and thinking respecting the church. Loyal members are ac- 
customed to “support their church” as a reality existing apart 
from themselves. They regard it also as a mentor of ethical 
standard and practice whose commandments they must obey 
or, at least, treat with verbal respect. Ecclesiastical officials, 
by playing upon the religious emotions, and sometimes the 
fears, of the people, strengthen and solidify the acceptance of 
the church as a transcendental reality. Whether or not there 
is deliberate abuse of this tendency, it is certainly true that 
when parishioners believe in the church as transcendent re- 
ality divinely established above their heads, the words of the 
clergyman will have more force and sanction than when it is 
considered merely as a habit which the parishioners have of 
meeting and worshipping together. While the institutional 
fallacy is thus a powerful instrument for clerical control, its 
power is, no doubt, seldom consciously exercised; and when 
it is used, it is not necessarily employed as a tool for selfish 
interests. Nevertheless, the social psychologist is inclined to 
reject such unprecise expressions as the “purpose”’ or “mission 
of the church,” and to substitute a statement of the specific 
individuals whose purposes are included by this phrase. For 
it is here possible, as in the case of nationalism, to use the al- 
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leged purpose of the institution to cover the action of a few 
strategic individuals. The real processes of control are thus 
concealed; for people believe that the controlling agency is 
not specific individuals, but some higher, metaphysical entity, 
such as society, the church, or the state. And since this higher 
being is supposed to be mysteriously endowed either with the 
common human purpose or with divine wisdom, it is regarded 
as a safe regulator of human conduct. 

In the political, as in the religious, field the concern of the 
social psychologist is clear thinking about the nature of in- 
stitutions themselves and the concealment of controls and 
confusion of means with ends which are carried on in their 
name. The administrator and the jurist try continually to 
build up a popular respect for “law” as a transcendent reality. 
Their aim, in part, is to foster a veneration of courts and high 
executives and a morale for civic participation. For the so- 
cial psychologist, however, there remains the task of discover- 
ing how such fictions as a superhuman law, infallible courts, 
and sacrosanct presidents have come to be a part of the social 
heritage. He must inquire what errors and abuses of power 
are sometimes committed under the cover of these doctrines. 
In every field of institutional behavior the social psychologist 
finds material for studying, from a disinterested standpoint, 
the processes of control over individuals. He is ever on the 
alert to observe, not how human beings can best be adapted to 
serve human purposes, but what happens in the process 
through which such an adaptation takes place. When we 
speak of the interests of groups and institutions, whose inter- 
ests are really being satisfied, whose purpose dictates the ends 
to be achieved, and whose behavior furnishes the means? 


III 


When once we grasp the problem of a pure science of so- 
cial behavior, important and somewhat novel values appear. 
For through such a science we can illuminate the task of dis- 
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tinguishing means from ends in social living. Human beings, 
like plants and animals, are subject to use for the purposes of 
other human beings. But, unlike the lower forms of life, they 
are capable of observing and understanding the processes by 
which they are used. And this knowledge may eventually 
make a difference both in the nature of the controls employed 
and the degree to which individuals will submit to them. If 
the little dog who scurries off at the faintest growl of another 
dog could really understand something of how his emotions 
had been conditioned by such rumblings, he might be able to 
restrain his precipitate flight long enough to treat each case 
upon its own merits. He might learn to distinguish the in- 
stances in which the bark is likely to be worse than the bite. 
We have found that this is true in emotional conflicts growing 
out of family life. At least one branch of modern psychiatry 
proceeds by getting the individual to look back objectively 
upon the early memories of his parents and associates so as to 
understand the controls which have been built from infancy 
upon his natural impulses. To gain such a perspective is one 
of the first steps toward a re-education which will liberate the 
personality from its nesting habits. 

Within the field of popular suggestion the science of social 
behavior offers the same values. In many ways it is a counter- 
check or antidote to the use of psychology for practical social 
control. Thus if psychology enables the sensational journalist 
and politician to capture attention and stampede audiences, 
social psychology, through its insight into the process, may 
help us to fortify ourselves against such appeals. Although 
there is growing up a powerful psychology of advertising, we 
have also a social psychology of how to resist the advertiser. 
The writer has a witty friend who floors the high-powered 
salesman by analyzing with him the probable motives behind 
his arguments and commenting appreciatively upon his skilful 
use of psychological principles. Public discussions of the so- 
cial psychology of nationalism and propaganda, carried on 
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during a period of war hysteria, would go far toward the re- 
duction of the warlike impulse. The very intolerance of such 
discussions in war time, as manifested by governmental offi- 
cials and crowd leaders, is evidence of their devastating power 
against the propagandist. 

In our institutional life a popular interest in social psy- 
chology might lead toward a reconsideration of the ends 
toward which we seem to be striving. From the psychology of 
fitting workers to machines, or human behavior generally to 
the skyscraper and the traffic signal, we might turn to social 
psychology and inquire in whose interests all this machinery is 
operating. We might consider whether for the purposes of in- 
dividuals, such gigantic machine production and such confu- 
sion are necessary. We might even speculate a little upon 
what the worker’s purposes would really be could he be re- 
leased from the domination of a commercial and technological 
age. Instead of inquiring how to use human motives to increase 
profits, attention could be turned to the nature of the profit 
motive itself and how its possession by some individuals is 
affecting the lives of others. Loud insistence upon respect for 
law and the solemnity of the courts might give way to studies 
of the psychology of judges and jurors, the efficacy of our 
penal methods, and the meaning of law in human life. Schools 
and colleges would not be merely places of apprenticeship for 
entrepreneurs and seekers of special advantage. Education 
would gradually come to mean the gaining of insight into hu- 
man values and the understanding of contemporary forces in 
their bearing upon self-realization. Social psychologists would 
thus join other agencies in opening the way for a continual 
challenge and criticism of our institutions. 

“An ambitious program indeed!” the ultra-conservative 
thinker may retort. We are not, however, prophesying a mil- 
lenium of popular intelligence, but merely stating a hope of 
what may be done if social psychology, like other pure sci- 
ences, can be put to the service of human welfare. The proc- 
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ess must be slow. Negative criticism and exposure may clear 
the air for a new approach, but they cannot of themselves 
build up a successful method of social living. The sudden 
shuffling off of one form of control only to submit unthinking- 
ly to another will accomplish no good. Large portions, more- 
over, of our present institutional pattern may be of enduring 
value in the light of newer insights. The application of our 
knowledge must therefore be gradual, an adventure fraught 
with the vicissitudes of trial and error. A certain truth also 
must be accredited to Barnum’s sage remark about the predi- 
lection of human beings for being deceived. But in spite of 
these qualifications the faith of the social psychologist points 
toward a gradual increase of popular insight and a revival of 
individual purpose as the basis of the social order. 

If, therefore, pursuing man’s twofold quest of knowledge 
and its application, one should inquire the objective to which 
social psychology is to be applied, we would reply that its 
goal is the releasing of individual values from their unseen 
control by other individuals. The older psychology, dealing 
with human beings as reacting apart from their group, affords 
many principles by which we may direct action. But since it 
shows us no picture of social processes, it does not help us to 
understand or reflect upon the controls to which we are sub- 
jected. Hence there is no opportunity to acquire free moral 
responsibility and control over one’s self. Insight into the 
psychology of social relations, on the other hand, reveals the 
subtle processes through which one individual dominates 
others and gives to each, so long as liberty does not extend to 
license, a greater freedom to arrange his life according to his 
own pattern. The potential service of social psychology, 
therefore, lies in its bestowal of power, not over human na- 
ture, but over the agencies which exercise power. It gives 
control over control. 

An issue now emerges which is fundamental to our whole 
discussion and must be squarely faced. If insight into public 
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opinion, family coercion, and all our institutions decreases the 
power exerted through these agencies, it decreases this power 
not only for evil, but also for good. And there are many who 
believe that this control, even such as is based upon popular 
credulity and lack of insight, is necessary for the maintenance 
of social order. A cry of atheism and anarchism is raised. 
Those who renounce their belief in government and deity are 
regarded as baser than those who commit unlawful or un- 
godly acts. Pope Pius XI, in a recent encyclical, has declared 
it a dangerous procedure to intrust to the masses of people the 
responsibility for their own moral and religious views. The 
institutions are often pictured by their high authorities as 
being something more than the attitudes and feelings of those 
who conform to them. They are thought to be the repositories 
of the righteousness and wisdom of the race, patterns worked 
out under divine guidance, through which society is to mold 
and guide the individual. 

To this view the social psychologist is vigorously opposed, 
on the ground that it fosters special privilege and is based 
upon ignorance and superstition. The common man may not 
know at all times just what is best for him. But in general, 
and touching all the needs of his personality, he is likely to 
know more about it than anyone else. The real truths and the 
more enduring values of life are simple, or can at least be 
stated in simple terms. Only error is persistently complex and 
raises dilemmas which require generations of philosophers 
and theologians to solve. It seems unlikely, therefore, that a 
hegemony either of the true or the good is possible; and cer- 
tainly those who have a stake in the maintenance of institu- 
tional power should not be the final arbiters of this important 
question. Just as the welfare of the state consists in the wel- 
fare of individuals, so the good which is im the state must be 
present in the acts of the citizens, and not merely in the pur- 
poses of the rulers. The righteousness of the ch”rch is not 
safeguarded by the purity of priests so much as b, ‘“e virtu- 
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ous impulses of the worshipers. The task, therefore, of the 
social psychologist is to teach individuals to examine the ends 
for which they submit themselves to regulation. For the aims 
and ideals ascribed by officials to the family, or to business, 
industry, the church, or the nation, he would have them sub- 
stitute the purposes of actual men and women, purposes such 
as each sees expressed in himself and in those about him. In 
this way the ends of social regulation can be truly distinguished 
from the means, and human values brought down from “so- 
ciety” and restored to the individual. The control of man over 
nature, though an intelligible expression as applied to the 
lower sciences, becomes a fiction in the field of social rela- 
tionships. For men are controlled, not by man in the abstract, 
but by men. And the full realization of human values is pos- 
sible only when the individual places above such control the 
freedom of his own intellectual and moral judgment. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
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G. E. MOORE AND INTRINSIC GOODNESS 
EDWARD F. METTRICK 


4 \HE present lack of interest in ethics is well illus- 
trated by the small amount of criticism that has been 
expended on Dr. G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica. At 

any rate between the first edition in 1903 and the second in 
1922 the author saw no reason to do other than “reprint with- 
out any alteration whatever.” The book is doubtless a very 
important part of the work of one of the most influential of 
modern philosophers, yet its ethical affiliations with the past, 
which are far more numerous than the author’s words would 
have one believe, have not been traced out, and his central 
view of the nature of the good has not been at all adequately 
examined. It may be that a vigorous logic of the true John- 
sonian barrel and butt-end type, and that terrible naturalistic 
fallacy frighten off many would-be critics, or there may pos- 
sibly have been in some quarters a reluctance to tamper with 
a system of ethics that, above everything else, sought to es- 
tablish an intrinsic good beyond the sphere of dispute. But it 
is hardly good for ethics as a serious branch of philosophy, or 
for the vitality which the study of ethics infuses into the ac- 
tivity of the daily life, that any view should pass even rela- 
tively unquestioned; and when a treatise raises profound and 
widespread dissatisfaction and its inclusiveness becomes pat- 
ent, criticism must no longer tarry. 

Dr. Moore plunges into the heart of his subject by assert- : 
ing that good is the unique subject of ethics, and that good 
may be conceived either as means or as ends. We all know 
how Aristotle opens his Ethics with the statement that all 
things aim at some good, but that the several “faculties and 
activities” which have some good as their end are not com- 
plete. Bridle-making comes under horsemanship, and horse- 
manship under generalship, and this in turn under the states- 
man’s art which regards the happiness of the state. Here we 
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stop, for were there no end, no final cause, we should be landed 
in an infinite and (as we see from the Physics) an irrational 
regress. So there is a right state, a maturity, a proper condi- 
tion and functioning of life which, if we clearly cognize it, will 
be the guiding light of all our political endeavors. And Mr. 
Moore, in like manner, seizes upon intrinsic good as the lode 
star of ethics. Many are the things we do in daily life which 
are not good in this supreme sense, but all is well if our actions 
but lead thereto. 

But what is this supreme good, this intrinsic and absolute 
value that alone is worthy of our efforts and that alone justi- 
fies our actions in so far as they aim at and comprehend it? 
For Plato there was a good, knowledge of which informed 
moral action. The many good things of life could all be shown 
on some occasion or other to prove not good, and so, if good- 
ness were to be knowledge at all, it could be no other than 
knowledge of absolute moral values. And if we can pick out 
such a knowledge, moral action could surely not fail us, unless 
it were, as Aristotle urged, liable to be turned aside by pas- 
sion. Perhaps a more serious objection than this is the diffi- 
culty we have in believing that Plato even indicated these 
absolute moral values. For Mr. Moore, on the other hand, 
intrinsic goodness appears to be simple and ready to hand, 
though the resultant moral action halts with a strange lame- 
ness. At any rate the opening pages of the Principia Ethica 
give a bold impression that intrinsic goodness is a simple mat- 
ter. 

Goodness, we are told, is a simple and unique quality 
which neither can be nor needs to be explained. It is too sim- 
ple and too obvious. Just as we cannot explain yellow to a 
blind man and are not so foolish as to try on a man who can 
see for himself, so this simple, ultimate quality of goodness 
cannot, presumably, be explained to a moral idiot, but is suffi- 
ciently familiar to all else. “If I am asked,” runs the famous 
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phrase, “what is good, my answer is that the good is good, and 
that is the end of the matter.” 

From such a downright beginning follows that criticism 
of the various schools which has made the Principia Ethica 
famous. If the good, the quality good, is simple, unique, and 
ultimately indefinable, it follows that it is prior and not re- 
ducible to pleasure, conduciveness to life, duty, being willed, 
reality, or any other object, natural or metaphysical, by which 
moralists have sought to explain it. There is no equivalent, 
and against any and every attempt to explain the good we can, 
urges Mr. Moore, always ask if this proposed equivalent, or 
this proposed prius, is itself good; and, since our question is 
a significant one, it conclusively disproves the proposed ex- 
planation. There are bad pleasures; we can ask if “the direc- 
tion of evolution” is after all good; reality and duty may not 
be good, at any rate their goodness would be our only ethical 
warrant for approving of them, and the goodness of things is 
not the same as our preference of them. The moralists have 
fallaciously endeavored to expound the meaning of good when 
all the time there were no terms into which such a simple ulti- 
mate could be divided. Good is just good, and all things else 
have ethical quality in so far as, and alone in so far as, they are 
good—as means or ends. 

Now it is precisely here, in the apparently impregnable 
claim that no account can be given, or even asked, of the good, 
that Mr. Moore’s doctrine must be controverted. It can be 
done, because Mr. Moore’s flashing logic has not exterminated 
all the fallacies of his own work: certain'y if we do not fasten 
here we may have to accept later views which, for one reason 
or another, are somewhat distasteful to not a few readers of 
the book. But first we had better see where this view leads 
us. We can, he urges, adduce no valid evidence for the kinds 
of things that ought to exist for their own sakes. Our thought 
has no binding on reality; we can but recognize this and that 
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of our experience as good. But for the kinds of actions that 
we ought to perform, i.e., if we ask what is our duty, we see 
we require knowledge of the intrinsically good and also of 
causal connections between intrinsically good things and ac- 
tions. Duty is simple; intrinsic goodness is a simple, ultimate 
quality; and actions are right in so far as they lead to this or 
to things which have it. But wait; we should have said that 
the formula of duty is simple. We cannot so easily abridge 
that infinity of time that Kant demanded. “Our duty can 
only be defined as that action which will cause more good to 
exist in the universe than any possible alternative.” And from 
this we are quickly brought to the old conclusion of Butler 
that our views are too short. Although we see what things are 
good and in what degrees (by which one would think the ar- 
gument to mean, if it means anything, that we see [a] what 
things are intrinsically good, and in what degrees, and [0] 
what things are good as means, and in what degrees), the 
causal chain is too intricate, too variously ramified, even if we 
limit our view from the universe to a considerable span of 
human terrestrial life, for us to see amy causal connection ade- 
quately, and, therefore, for us to be sure of any duty. Such 
a conclusion might of itself throw grave doubts on the exist- 
ence of the gap between mediate and final goods; but let us 
see what follows. 

Butler, convinced that our views were too short and that 
the happiness of the world is the concern of him who is the 
Lord and Proprietor of it, fell back on a conscience which was 
consistent with both justice and (ultimate) self-interest; and 
Kant, apprised of the instability of all the good things of ex- 
perience and doubting our ability to comprehend the ends of 
life, fixed us to a formal duty which he held was clear enough 
for any honest man; but Mr. Moore, with intrinsic goodness 
in his grasp, so to speak, tells us that ethics is totally unable to 
give any list of duties. We are to follow a probability which 
brings us to the Hobbesian conclusion that the legal penalties 
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attached to actions are the chief reasons why those actions 
should not be performed. The end of all our anxious search- 
ing is a non-resistance equal to that of any of the eighteenth- 
century theologians. Butler preached before the House of 
Lords that “it is the strongest objection against attempting 
to put into practice the most perfect theory that it is imprac- 
tical or too dangerous to be attempted.” Mr. Moore would 
deny that we could even know that it was a perfect theory. 
And yet intrinsic goodness is so near. 

It is strange that from a beginning so fair, from the gift of 
intrinsic goodness on such simple terms, we have come to this: 
“It seems doubtful whether ethics can establish the utility of 
any other rules than those generally practised,” and this, 
“There is a strong probability for adhering to an existing cus- 
tom even if it is a bad one.” There is surely some ghastly fu- 
tility about an intrinsic goodness that would have us adhere 
to the known bad. At any rate it is some consolation that men 
do not in history act so. Even Mr. Gladstone could tell us that 
“had the people of England obeyed the precept to eschew 
violence and maintain order, the liberties of this country 
would never have been obtained.” It is strange to set up a 
utilitarian criterion of duty and then to deny it any utility. It 
is strange that duty should be bound to a good at once so 
simple and so obvious, and yet be so flatly denied. 

The result in itself may not be so strange; its strangeness 
lies in its intimacy with a present intrinsic good, for the diffi- 
culty of constructing a hedonic calculus (from which the 
method is not dissimilar) has been underrated by a few utili- 
tarians, and perhaps Mr. Moore’s conclusion may direct us to 
his cardinal error. I do not hold that there is anything inher- 
ently absurd in the notion that we cannot reach an absolute 
duty, that we can never be sure that just this is eternally right; 
but it does seem so to maintain that the justification of all our 
actions is patently before our eyes and that still we cannot be 
sure that one thing is more or less senseless than another. For 
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after all, an absolute duty rests on a definite and immediate 
basis, such as a “thus saith the Lord,” a categorical impera- 
tive, a conscience endowed with right and authority, a sov- 
ereign law of right and might, and if we once get away from 
these and rest morality on an intellectual or ratiocinative proc- 
ess, we do thereby renounce the possibility of ever reaching a 
duty that is final. But if, on the other hand, we place morality 
in the keeping of any sort of moral sense or intuition, we are 
at the mercy of any whim and fancy that arises, and we have 
also closed the eyes to the possibility of there being conditions 
to these fickle fancies, and we have foregone the possibility of 
comprehending their causes. But if, realizing that there is no 
common sense save on a basis of knowledge, we take courage 
in our hands, we might see that to place our goodness and our 
duty and our morality, i.e., their ultimate justification as dis- 
tinct from their immediate springs, in the keeping of knowl- 
edge is to occupy the only possible ground for a critical 
morality. But we must not expect greater certainty than 
knowledge can give. We must be content to see that after all 
the immediate springs of action and of duty are not ill cared 
for; they are in nearer and more intimate keeping than if they 
were in the hands of syllogism, although in recognizing this 
we must never forget that these immediate springs have but 
an immediate source and an immediate justification, and that 
these are not identical with ultimate justification. We have no 
trepidation these days about the nature of truth; and if we 
can allow that truth is ever on the march and never absolutely 
final, and still not despair in the search for it, why should we 
despair of our duty? Rather is it the case that this dynamic 
view, instead of the despair of the Principia Ethica, gives us 
hope and infuses vitality into ethics. We still have to live, and 
it is this practical necessity that drives men to find their jus- 
tification in the process of life itself and that assures others 
(however faultily) that no man who honestly tries to know 
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and do the best he can will wholly fail of that moral goodness 
which is so different from Mr. Moore’s. 

It is, of course, the burden of the Principia Ethica that 
only something final—in this case, intrinsic good—can ulti- 
mately justify or ground morals. Our quarrel is not there, but 
simply as to the necessity of that long, perplexing chain be- 
tween us and an intrinsic good that is so near at hand. Are 
we to be told that there is a vast number of intrinsically good 
things, that these are the absolute end of conduct, and then, 
in an age that has not a few patent evils, that the considered 
judgment of the philosopher, after sitting down for a cool 
hour, is that we must act pera ris rédews? I do not suggest 
that we should not; in most ways the majority of us would be 
quite unable to think of an alternative, and, moreover, it may 
be after all, as Carveth Read argued, that the business of the 
moralist was to find reasons to support the moral practice of 
the time. But we can and must say this, that it is flatly at 
variance with the changing practices of men in history, and 
that were it logically followed it would never have got us out 
of the garden of Eden—f it had got us so far! After all, is our 
knowledge so utterly weak that there is no indication in the 
past to guide the anxious moralist and statesman in his own 
day and generation? The older utilitarians, at any rate, main- 
tained that there was in history a lesson book, and a book, too, 
of increasing value, such that if it were not perfect, gave us 
sufficient grounds for action. If it is not an absolute guidance, 
at any rate it leaves us no worse in kind than the essential 
relativity of truth leaves the seeker after physical or meta- 
physical truth; were it otherwise, Aristotle might have writ- 
ten the final encyclopedia. 

But, as I have already said, it is not the failure of our duty, 
but the failure of that duty when coupled with the immediacy 
of its ultimate ground that is erroneous in Mr. Moore and that 
points us to his cardinal error in that concept of an intuitively 
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apprehended intrinsic good. If that good were as near as the 
early part of the Principia Ethica suggests, it should justify 
our actions; but if it is so far remote as to lie at the end of an 
infinitely involved causal chain, it has plainly missed the ac- 
tual life of men. Perhaps it is not without’ significance that 
from the infinite number of intrinsic good things at the begin- 
ning of the work, at the end we seem almost limited to the 
aesthetic atmosphere of a roomful of cultured men. 

It is distinctly unfortunate that brilliant writers who with 
a wealth of logic reduce error to oxymoron and evil to bad 
taste are often so faintly led by their own logic. For, we might 
ask, if we intuitively perceive an intrinsic yellow, how can 
yellow be yellower? How can intrinsic goodness have de- 
grees? And what happens to an intrinsic yellow when others 
see it not as we do? What happens to an intrinsic good in the 
presence of the morally blind? Mr. Moore cannot have it 
every way. He declares that goodness is intuitively appre- 
hended and that there are degrees of it, and yet that it is abso- 
lute. He will have nothing to do with a Protagorean relativity. 
The good things of existence are such that, were our experi- 
ence wide enough, they might be catalogued, and that in their 
several degrees of intrinsic goodness; and such, too, that were 
once the list, or any part of it, made, it would hold valid for 
all men and all time. “Judgments,” he tells us, “which state 
that certain kinds of things are themselves good . . . . are all 
of them universally true.” But who is to judge, who to draw 
up the list? For unless he can tell us that, we shall, every 
Protagorean individual of us, be, as Plato commented in the 
Theaetetus, infallible. It might be the end of intrinsic good- 
ness. But wait: let us look at that “vast number.” “Unmixed 
goods may all be said to consist in the love of beautiful things 
and of good persons.”” Now, since beautiful is defined as “that 
which to the admiring contemplation is good in itself,”’ and 
since the goodness of good persons is, I suppose, good, truly 
“that is the end of the matter.” 
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We had better see how Mr. Moore establishes the exist- 
ence of the intrinsic good. The whole point is that he doesn’t 
establish it at all. He declared with Mill that there is no proof 
of ultimates, and that all he can do is to give reasons that 
might, peradventure, convince us. To do this he relies on that 
petrifying head of Medusa, the naturalistic fallacy. We can 
always ask if pleasure, duty, happiness, or what not are after 
all good; and since this question is a significant one, it proves 
of itself that goodness is not identical with, nor can be ex- 
plained by, any other object or quality; i.e., it is unique; and 
since Sidgwick was definitely in error in limiting the good to 
human experience, it is also absolute or intrinsic. 

Let us consider the polemic against Sidgwick first. Sidg- 
wick held “that nothing appears to possess this quality of 
goodness out of relation to human experience, or at least to 
some consciousness or feeling.”” Mr. Moore quotes the Phile- 
bus to convince us that a bare, isolated pleasure is not what 
we want, which was not Sidgwick’s point at all, and then 
comes to the crux of his argument thus: Sidgwick asserted as 
a corollary to the previous statement that ‘‘no one would con- 
sider it rational to aim at the production of beauty in external 
nature apart from any possible contemplation by human be- 
ings.” Mr. Moore disagrees, since, of course, if there is an 
intrinsic good or beauty, it will still be such whether men are 
there or not. Imagine, he tells us, a world of beauty, and 
“then imagine the ugliest world you can possibly conceive; 
imagine it simply one heap of filth.” What is the result? 
“Quite apart from any possible contemplation by human be- 
ings” we should prefer the world of beauty. And this proves 
that beauty is itself, i.e., intrinsically, better than ugliness. 
There is, however, just one thing lacking to complete the 
proof. Mr. Moore has omitted to tell us how we are going to 
imagine a world of beauty or of ugliness guite apart from any 
possible contemplation by human beings. We—the human 
beings—are there all the time; we are already there in the 
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imagining, and Mr. Moore’s logic is simply fallacious. He 
begged the whole question in the naive appeal to our feelings 
of liking and disgust as the judge. The judge was corrupt, and 
Sidgwick’s argument still holds—at least so far as Mr. Moore 
is concerned. And so it were superfluous to ask Mr. Moore 
what would happen to the intrinsic good—or should we say 
to that universally valid judgment of it were his world of 
beauty, or filth, or any part of it confronted at once by a man 
and by a coprophagous beetle. 

But if Mr. Moore’s intuition will not suffice to guarantee 
us an absolute or an intrinsic good, will it suffice to maintain 
us a good of any sort anywhere? A complete refutation of 
Mr. Moore on this point would require nothing less than a 
critique of any possible intuitionism, and this could only be 
outlined here. We all know how Butler urged, as against 
Shaftesbury, that in the absence, or indeed in the variation of, 
a moral sense he would be left without remedy. But does the 
case stand any different with regard to Butler himself? Al- 
though he assures us that any man honestly interrogating his 
conscience will be answered consistently with truth and jus- 
tice, when he himself, preaching before the House of Lords, 
thought of men whose consciences had answered them very 
differently from his, he could only think that they—the Puri- 
tans—were guilty of deceiving themselves. His conscience 
has failed; he is as much without remedy as Shaftesbury. Nor 
will the case stand differently with regard to intuition set up 
as a final arbiter. It may be in a way, as Aristotle taught, that 
all our knowledge comes ultimately to a self-evidence on mere 
inspection. But what are these ultimate points of reference? 
It is significant that in morals, at any rate, Aristotle demanded 
a trained man to inspect! In short, are these self-evident 
points absolutely ultimate points? Are they a priori prin- 
ciples of synthesis inherent in all our knowing, or are they 
postulates that are slowly adopted and ever subject to modifi- 
cation? The whole dispute between the utilitarians and the 
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intuitionists lay here; and if it can be maintained, with the 
evolutionary utilitarians, that our moral principles start from 
the appetites and desires of men and are but themselves ex- 
amples of utility establishing and transmitting themselves in 
the longer history of man, and if it can be maintained with 
regard to both conceptual and perceptual intuitions, the 
claims of intuitionism will be undermined, if not completely 
overthrown. 

The attack on conceptual intuitionism is made easier, if 
not superfluous, by the removal of its ancient bulwark—I 
mean the absolute character of mathematics. For a long line 
of mathematicians has shown us that there are several mathe- 
matics, each as plausible and as self-consistent as the rest, 
such that it becomes doubtful nowadays if the very meaning 
of the phrase truth-reference in mathematics has not com- 
pletely vanished. 

Against perceptual intuitionism it is sufficient to compare 
the declarations of intuitionist philosophers at different times 
and places and to see how hopelessly inconsistent and contra- 
dictory they are. The whole school must quail before the 
evidence of Westermarck’s Origin and Development of Moral 
Ideas. After all, what degree of absoluteness did Aristotle’s 
opovinos possess? Take him away from his training and ha- 
bituation, away from that little Greek state of which he was so 
essentially a part, and what validity have his judgments? 
Consider an art: in music a novice learns from a musician 
whose rules are “final.” He is told the licit and the illicit, and 
when he has mastered these and has become proficient in his 
art he, too, is an authority; his word, too, proceeds proprio 
ore from a musician, and, as Mr. Stephen Ward has told us, is 
accepted as such. But only so long as the tradition holds. 
Thus, from Handel’s enthronement of it, the diatonic scale 
reigned supreme till Mussorgski (Eaglefield-Hull) , but since 
then... . !!! Who will now, ie., until a fresh tradition be- 
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comes established, lay down absolute intuitional laws when 
every musician does that which is right in his own ears? 

So we might dispute Moore’s prime position. He declared 
that “the fundamental principles of ethics must be self-evi- 
dent.” Just as the Idealist declared that knowledge presup- 
poses a permanent self, but forgot to ask what degree of per- 
manence for such knowledge as we possess, so Mr. Moore has 
overlooked the fact that what is self-evident to one genera- 
tion is not necessarily so to another. Our principles are after 
all but the instrument of our living, and this much Mr. Moore 
might have learnt from Spencer and Guyau had he not been 
so intent on their verbal inaccuracies and incomplete state- 
ments. From Sidgwick he might have learnt that good is ever 
our good, and from Spencer and Guyau that what we can and 
do perceive as good is not remote from the background of life 
which nurtures us. And so, having disposed of his intrinsic 
good, we might take courage against that fearsome naturalis- 
tic fallacy to seek into the conditions of, and therefore to ask 
what is, the meaning of good. 


HEALEY, BATLEY 
YorkESHIRE, ENGLAND 





SHOULD THE DOCTOR TESTIFY? 


C. F. TAEUSCH 


I 


HE recent appointment of a joint committee by two 

of our most powerful professional organizations, the 

American Medical Association and the American 
Bar Association, to consider the question gives promise of a 
much-needed change in the method of securing “expert” tes- 
timony and calls for a complete reconsideration of the status 
of “confidential communications.” The anomaly of groups of 
“experts” advancing opinions diametrically opposed to each 
other, each in accordance with the claims and interests of 
combating litigants in a courtroom, should be at once a matter 
of professional chagrin and of social concern. No less disturb- 
ing to the physician and to his patient are the frequent de- 
mands of prosecuting attorneys and judges that communi- 
cations given in strictest professional confidence be unduly 
aired in the courtroom. 

State medical associations have during the last century 
and in most of the states in this country succeeded in their 
demands for statutory legislation relieving them of such em- 
barrassments. But the privilege thus granted has been abused, 
not enough perhaps to warrant a condemnation of the statu- 
tory provisions, but sufficiently at least to justify modifica- 
tions in their application to concrete situations. The difficulty 
runs deeper than the particular problem of medical testimony ; 
it calls into question the whole legal procedure in reference to 
confidential information and expert testimony, matters in 
which the physician and the public are no less interested than 
the lawyer and the judge. 

Nor is the difficulty confined to this country alone. Just 
recently in England, in the Birmingham assizes, the physi- 
cians of a hospital protested against the request of the justice 
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for records which the medical profession regards as confiden- 
tial. The supremacy of the law in England has not been 
modified by the granting of statutory privilege, as was evi- 
denced by the laconic conclusion of the report, that the judge 
repeated his demand and that “the physicians thereupon pro- 
duced the required documents.” But the significant fact in 
this case is the registering of the protest of the physicians 
against a legal requirement because of its flagrant violation 
of the best traditions of the medical profession. 

The precedent to which the doctors appeal goes back to 
the code of the ancient Greek physicians, and has ever been 
regarded as the essence of the professional spirit. The formu- 
lation of the rule is contained in the Oath of Hippocrates, 
which adorns practically every doctor’s office: ‘Whatever, in 
connection with my professional practice, or not in connection 
with it, I may see or hear in the lives of men which ought not 
to be spoken abroad, I will not divulge, as reckoning that all 
such should be kept secret.’”’ This ethical principle has per- 
sisted for 2,000 years, and is still effective among medical 
practitioners. In Scotland, in conformity with the Promissory 
Oaths Act of 1868, the graduates of medical schools make the 
following declaration: “. . . . And I further declare that I 
will keep silence as to everything I have seen or heard, while 
visiting the sick, which it would be improper to divulge.” And 
the land of John Knox has insisted as strenuously on its pro- 
fessional prerogatives as it has on its religious freedom. 

This fundamental rule of medical ethics—a rule which 
operates also in the legal profession and in the priesthood— 
generates difficulties whenever a court calls for the testimony 
of a physician as to facts he has learned in the pursuit of his 
professional duties. For the law has, during the last three 
hundred years, established this fundamental maxim, that “the 
public,” in the words of Lord Hardwick, “has a right to every 
man’s evidence.” Two powerful social streams are evidently 
in confluence: a broad, intangible, ethical flow, thousands of 
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years old, meeting with a vigorous, clean-cut legal current 
measuring its age by centuries. What the final resultant will 
be, only succeeding centuries can disclose, but important mod- 
ifications are constantly diverting the stream slightly one way 
or another. 

II 

A pertinent test case occurred in 1900 in Nottingham, 
England, in which the plaintiff tried to have set aside an order 
to maintain his wife, on the ground that she was guilty of 
adultery. The woman’s physician, a Scottish university grad- 
uate, held that the requested disclosures would be not only a 
breach of professional secrecy but also an infringement of his 
academic declaration, for either of which he might be liable 
to pains and penalties by the General Medical Council. Inas- 
much as the Council may “strike off the register” any prac- 
titioner guilty of gross unethical conduct, the predicament of 
the doctor was real and evident. His situation could be re- 
lieved only by a yielding on the part of the law or by compro- 
mising the medical profession. Strangely enough, the judge 
did not press the doctor for an answer, an exhibition of judi- 
cal restraint that was probably as penetrating and subtle as it 
was seemingly gracious. 

The problem of safeguarding confidential communications 
to professional men arose in England during the period of.re- 
ligious persecutions and became the object alike of canon 
and statutory law. In succeeding years these regulations were 
absorbed by the common law in the form of rules which gov- 
erned the admission of testimony. Thus lawyers were held to 
be “incompetent” to testify in a client’s cause. In 1833 Lord 
Brougham held that this privilege was accorded, “not on ac- 
count of any particular importance which the law attributes 
to the business of legal professors,” but “out of regard to the 
interests of justice; if the privilege did not exist at all, a man 
would not venture to consult any skilful person, or would only 
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dare to tell his counselor half his case”; an argument which 
applies equally well to all professional confidences. But as 
early as 1792 Lord Kenyon had asserted that “the privilege 
is allowed only in the case of attorney and client,” a common- 
law rule which has ever since been accepted by English judges, 
with the exception of ‘“‘an occasional and proper dispensation 
by courtesy” to other professions. 

But this legal basis for denying or granting the privilege 
must not be confused with the ethical ground for maintaining 
the inviolability of confidential communications between doc- 
tor and patient. The relative strength of the ethical ground 
can be tested by a hypothetical situation in which the com- 
punctions of the professional man would be opposed to the 
legal requirements. Suppose a doctor to be asked in court to 
divulge information given in strictest confidence. There is 
always the expedient of a justifiable lie; he can at least make 
a pretense of ignorance. It is probably due to the recognition 
of this possibility that the courts refrain from trying to make 
priests disclose the confessions of penitents, for the church 
could absolve such a priest from the taint of “sin,” however 
“criminal” his act might be. But there is also the moral alter- 
native of challenging the justice of questions which jeopardize 
the client’s or the patient’s interests and those of the profes- 
sion. This attitude of defiance can be carried even to the ex- 
tent of facing the consequences of “contempt of court,” an 
attitude beautifully represented by Socrates in Plato’s A polo- 
gy and justified by Aristotle as the supreme function of the 
“good man” as opposed to the “good citizen.” It has recently 
been illustrated by Judge Ben Lindsey, of the Denver juvenile 
court, in his refusal to divulge the confidences of boys and girls 
in the face of a court order. 

Either of these alternatives, of evasion or defiance of the 
law, is ethically justifiable, partly on the ground of the moral 
rights of the individual whose confidences are being kept, and 
partly on the ground of conserving the dignity and self-respect 
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of the professions and of facilitating the affectiveness of their 
functioning. For the freedom with which a patient will dis- 
close facts to his doctor depends partly on the confidence he 
has in the inviolability of his communications. The situation 
as thus far developed may be regarded as the present status of 
professional confidences in England, where the common law 
has exhibited its proclivity to swallow up and absorb all forms 
of social administration. 
III 

In the United States, however, the history of “privileged 
communications” has, at least during the past century, run a 
different course. Although the “common law rule,” denying 
the privilege to doctors, still prevails in New England and in - 
the South, the exercise of the privilege has elsewhere been per- 
mitted and even defined in mandatory terms by statutory leg- 
islation. Exceptional situations modify this generalization. 
The Pennsylvania statute confines the privilege to civil 
actions and excludes “such testimony as shall tend to blacken 
the character of the patient.”” The North Carolina statute 
similarly gives the judge a considerable amount of discre- 
tionary power. In a number of states where the privilege is 
statutory it applies only to civil actions, criminal cases falling 
within the common-law rule; e.g., in New York, where the 
first statute granting the privilege to medical practitioners 
was adopted. 

The New York statute, passed in 1828, became the model 
for much subsequent legislation. It appears in the Code of Civil 
Procedure in the following words: “A person duly authorized 
to practice physic or surgery shall not be allowed to disclose 
any information which he acquired in attending a patient, in 
a professional capacity, and which was necessary for him to 
act in that capacity.” The commissioners who in 1836 con- 
sidered embodying this statute in the Code recognized con- 
siderations of public policy that have later been overlooked 
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by judges: the “struggle between legal duty and professional 
honor” would “in most cases furnish a temptation to the per- 
version or concealment of truth too strong for human resist- 
ance.” The New York courts long ago admitted that the 
statute was intended to remove from the law “a reproach 
which had been long felt and often expressed by judges,” and 
have as recently as 1921 held that the good accomplished by 
the statute has outweighed particular cases of injustice caused 
by the exclusion of the physician’s testimony. 

The cases which formerly and most frequently called into 
question the common law or statutory rules were those involv- 
ing venereal diseases and attempts at abortion. As a Wiscon- 
sin judge once whimsically' observed, “It is not the saints of 
the world that seek the lawyer’s advice,” and such socially 
pathological cases unfortunately must be relied upon to dis- 
cover legal rules or social tendencies. An attempted self- 
abortion is a crime and its discovery by a physician would not 
therefore be privileged in many states. And yet Mr. Justice 
Hawkins in an English case in 1896 expressed a doubt wheth- 
er a doctor would be justified in divulging such information 
to a public prosecutor, especially if the unfortunate woman 
“had attempted to save her character, her reputation, and 
perhaps her very means of livelihood.” The law has done little 
enough to remedy the situation, especially in connection with 
the fixing of responsibility on the man involved, to become 
over-indignant at the affront offered to society by the refusal 
of a discreet or stubborn doctor to disclose the facts. Nor 
should we optimistically expect an early solution of the prob- 
lem through the prevalent use of contraceptive devices. The 
situation warrants the confidential relationship, and it should 
be a matter of social interest to define and control that rela- 
tionship in ways other than by abolition or mere condemna- 
tion. The law and medicine, acting jointly and with concerted 
efforts, are in a position to deal with the matter properly and 
adequately. 
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The law, again, has done little to prevent the spread of 
venereal diseases, and that little has been done largely after 
others have been harmed. It takes cognizance of these dis- 
eases in various ways: a man charged with rape is further ac- 
cused of having inflicted a loathsome disease on a woman; 
a railway company, defendant in a suit for damages, claims 
that the effects of the accident are due largely to the plaintiff’s 
previous physical condition; or an insurance company de- 
clares that premature death was due to syphilis or some other 
disease not admitted by the insured. One may sympathize 
with the peroration of a judge in a recent case, that “he who 
has acquired such disease by clandestine Jiaison has scant 
claim upon legislative considerations for protection from the 
shame which he has deliberately invited,” but the emotional 
satisfaction derived from such castigations too often crowd 
out intelligent methods of social control. Tests are available 
for determining the presence of these diseases, and they are 
available alike to insurance companies to prevent gross fraud 
at the time a policy is issued, as well as to the courts to estab- 
lish the facts pertinent to the issue. Certainly this would 
reduce to a minimum the necessity of airing such matters un- 
duly in a courtroom and in the spirit of controversial litiga- 
tion. Furthermore, medical science has developed for syphilis 
a fairly effective preventive and cure, the resort to and em- 
ployment of which is a matter of public interest. In the army 
and navy, stringent regulations make it expedient for all men 
suspecting infection to apply for medical attention. The gen- 
eral public cannot; however, be so rigorously controlled. Vol- 
untary application must be relied upon, and the prevalence of 
this practice increases with the sense of security a person has 
in the inviolability of the necessary confidences. 

These confidences may be violated by the doctor in two 
ways, aside from indiscriminate “tattling” which is clearly 
reprehensible. He may be forced to disclose them in a court 
of law, or he may be asked concerning the matter by an in- 
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terested person, e.g., a prospective spouse. The latter, more 
strictly ethical, situation is one of the few specifically dealt 
with in the Principles of Medical Ethics, the doctors’ code, 
but unfortunately is not there given a categorical solution. A 
physician is advised in such a case to act “as he would desire 
another to act toward one of his own family under the circum- 
stances”; but he is immediately warned to acquaint himself 
with the statutory regulations concerning privilege, a warning 
which is indicative of the amenability of the medical profes- 
sion to legal control. In both of these situations, ethical as 
well as legal, a breach of professional confidence may be re- 
quired by an obligation to the broader social good. The 
weighing and balancing of these two values is a matter of 
delicate judgment, the final resolution of which is probably 
determined largely by predilections and temperament. 


IV 


In spite of the fact that the purpose of legislation regard- 
ing privileged communications was to supplant the common- 
law rules, it has become necessary at times to supplement the 
former with the latter. Thus, it devolves upon the discretion 
of the court to determine whether the physician-patient re- 
lationship exists. A physician who, while collecting his bill, 
had made observations detrimental to a plaintiff’s claim was 
allowed to testify; but where a railway physician visited the 
hospital ‘merely to see that the patient was properly cared 
for,” his testimcny was excluded. Sometimes, however, the 
courts refuse thus to dissociate the business activities of the 
physician from the professional. Even when a physician is 
employed by a person who later becomes an opposing litigant 
he “transfers his allegiance” to the patient he examines or 
treats. 

The burden of proof rests, of course, with the party seek- 
ing to exclude the physician’s testimony. But an unfavorable 
inference cannot be drawn by the jury simply because a party 
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resorts to the privilege. The privilege, furthermore, may be 
waived by the patient, although some states have refused to 
recognize the written waivers attached to insurance policies. 
There is considerable difference of opinion among judges as to 
whether the voluntary disclosure of evidence by the patient 
in the courtroom removes the ban of privilege from the physi- 
cian. Also, where two or more physicians are engaged in the 
* same operation, should a waiver as to one make them all com- 
petent witnesses? Consider a case in which a railway physi- 
cian “had removed the dressing which the other physician 
had applied and had then redressed the wound”! Even the 
death of the patient or the dismissal of the doctor does not 
remove the seal of silence from the latter’s lips. Otherwise 
the following may happen: “After John McGinty had died, 
the physician who had examined him and certified to his 
health on his application for an insurance policy wrote to the 
company that Michael, the father, had died of cancer; and 
that John himself had had syphilis.” 

Whenever a statute purports to codify the law, it has been 
the custom of the courts to interpret it broadly and liberally. 
Where, however, a statute definitely sets aside the common 
law, the courts have as a rule interpreted it strictly. One 
would presume the latter procedure in regard to the privilege 
accorded doctors. Such has not, however, deterred the courts 
from holding a “communication” to be not only by word of 
mouth, but also “‘by exhibiting the body or any part thereof to 
the physician for his opinion, examination, or diagnosis.” Of 
course, there is considerable diversity in court decisions due to 
the fact that the various states have different statutes—prac- 
titioners licensed in one state not being incompetent to testify 
in others—but the exceptional situations cannot be dealt 
with in a treatment of this scope. 

One might dwell at length on some of the anomalies of the 
situation. A doctor in New York could testify that a child 
was born to the defendant, but the testimony as to what the 
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defendant was treated for was inadmissible. A statement as 
to the duration of a disease was privileged in a Utah case be- 
cause that knowledge was necessary to the treatment. Not 
so, however, the testimony of a physician as to how soon a 
patient under an anaesthetic recovered sufficiently to know 
what he was doing when he admitted negligence in a state. 
ment prepared by the railway company’s physician. In cer- 
tain far-western states, X-ray photographs have been ex- 
cluded, especially when the physician who took them had been 
consulted as to the injury. The courts are wholly at odds in 
regard to admitting the doctor’s testimony as to the mental 
capacity of deceased persons just previous to death. In 2 
Wisconsin case involving the payment of inheritance taxes the 
evidence of a physician contributed to the conclusion of the 
court that a deed of gift, made shortly before death, was made 
in contemplation of death and was therefore subject to tax. 
The most vexatious problems involving professional com- 
munications in recent years have been brought about by in- 
dustrial conditions, especially those connected with industrial 
accidents and insurance. The statutes usually confine the 
privilege to such communications as are “necessary”’ to the 
proper treatment of a disease or injury. They do not, e.g., 
apply where a girl tells an attendant physician that she had 
gotten her hand into a mangle through carelessness or where 
a workman admits that he thoughtlessly “kicked a jack.” 
Sometimes a judge expostulates against the kind of profes- 
sional treatment which includes “plying the patient with ques- 
tions, while suffering, to elicit some statement advantageous 
to an employer.” Statutes conferring privilege have secured 
more immediately the rights which “workmen’s compensa- 
tion” and “insurance” acts should have provided for or would 
have secured earlier but for the opposition of the courts. On 
the other hand there are obvious abuses of the statutory privi- 
lege: a physician in Michigan could not testify that he had 
previously treated the injured person for alcoholism; in simi- 
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lar cases in Indiana and Missouri, the physician could not 
testify that he had smelled alcohol on the patient’s breath; 
while in a Nebraska case involving the charge of drunkenness, 
the physician’s testimony that the defendant’s breath smelled 
of beer was excluded. 


V 


Mr. Wigmore has been most vigorous in his condemnation 
of the extension of “privilege” to physicians. The practical 
consequences have been, as he says, to exclude from the 
knowledge of the court facts which are absolutely necessary 
to a just decision; often these facts are common knowledge 
to all but the very man who should have it, the judge himself. 
But this is only one-half of the story; the abuses of “privilege” 
are not unilateral. In a Colorado case, sixteen persons filed 
affidavits denying the testimony of six doctors as to the pre- 
vious illness of the litigant, whose own physician was charged 
with demanding a percentage of the amount recovered. It has 
become a matter of annoyance and chagrin to the reputable 
members of the medical profession that doctors so often gov- 
ern their testimony according to the dictates of their employ- 
ers. In a personal-injury case in New York the two attending 
physicians admitted that they had gone from the clinic to the 
railway company’s office and had offered to testify as “medi- 
cal experts” against the injured person. Life insurance agents 
have been known to be so eager to write policies that they 
have not only perverted the facts as to a person’s physical 
condition, but have played upon his ignorance of the English 
language in eliciting false or ambiguous statements in jeop- 
ardy of his claims. 

The situation calls for a complete re-examination of the 
whole matter of “privilege” in its application to the legal as 
well as to the medical profession. Indeed, if “knowledge of 
the facts” is the prime consideration in the trial of a case, the 
lawyer-client privilege would have little to support it. It is 
true that “the absence of the privilege would convert an attor- 
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ney into a mere informer for the benefit of his opponent,” but 
in most cases only in unjustifiable causes. Just what rights or 
social values would be jeopardized by denying the privilege? 
Obviously the right of the client to professional confidence, 
and the value of this confidence to the professions and to 
society at large. But these rights and values are no whit less 
in the doctor-patient than in the lawyer-client relationship. 
The brutal fact is that lawyers demand a violation of confi- 
dences from other professions which they would not tolerate 
in their own, and the sad result is that doctors have submitted 
to this state of affairs. 

The difficulty is due to a situation more fundamental than 
any we have yet touched upon. Cases are constantly arising 
in which the facts pertinent to a just decision are known only 
to the physician, and cases in which an attempt is made by 
the opposing litigant to introduce physicians in his own em- 
ploy as “expert” witnesses. Not only is litigation itself, it 
must be remembered, symptomatic of a social failure to adjust 
difficulties by informal compromise; but the courts, accepting 
the “combative” view of litigation, attempt to adjudicate 
between two sets of what virtually amount to ex parte presen- 
tations. For these reasons lawyers have a perverted or inade- 
quate social perspective, which is shared by the bench as well. 
The very device of privilege, for which the lawyer himself is 
largely responsible and which was intended to give the liti- 
gant a “shield” for his personal rights, has often equipped 
the latter with a “sword” by which he can delete pertinent and 
vital testimony that ought to be available to the court. And 
the combative view, held alike by bench and bar, encourages 
the litigant to engage in these “tactical maneuvers” that so 
frequently disgust the public. 

The remedy which occurs most frequently to the legal pro- 
fession, and especially to the bench, is the abrogation of the 
statutory privilege and a return to the common-law rules. 
This attitude, however, directs attention to a superficial part 
of the difficulty and throws the onus of the argument to the 
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medical profession, a method familiarly known as “passing 
the buck.” The plea that the courts need to know the facts 
could well be met by a more fundamental modification of pro- 
cedure than the legal profession has been wont to suggest. An 
examination of the English practice will disclose the fact that, 
although the common law prevails there, other differences are 
to be noted. The judicial restraint of the judges in the Not- 
tingham case and others compare favorably, in respect to con- 
serving justifiable professional secrecy, with the decisions of 
judges in those of the United States which have the statutory 
privilege. But, in addition, the English judge is more inclined 
to the exercise of administrative, rather than merely adjudi- 
cative, functions. He does not rely so much upon the initiative 
of the contending parties to present the facts, but “‘hales” the 
latter into court himself. In most of the American cases the 
judge could have better served justice by insisting on a full 
presentation of pertinent facts by competent witnesses, irre- 
spective of their employment by one of the opposing litigants, 
and by directly supervising the examination of the evidence. 
The practice is not without precedent even in states hav- 
ing the statutory privilege. In People v. Furlong, a New York 
murder case (187 N.Y. 198. 1907), the defendant pleading 
insanity, the court ordered him to be examined, neither at his 
own request nor at that of the district attorney, and neither 
the latter nor the defendant’s counsel knew that the examina- 
tion was to be held. A similar case occurred in Michigan in 
1888 (People v. Glover, 71 Mich. 303). In State v. Height, 
an Iowa case involving rape (117 Ia. 650. 1902), the prose- 
cuting attorney, without Height’s consent—indeed, even 
against his protest—ordered a physician, not Height’s, to ex- 
amine him for syphilis, and this was allowed by the court. In 
a Nebraska case involving the personal injury of an employee 
(Stapleton v. Burlington and Quincy Ry. Co., 162 N. W. 644. 
1917), the court stated that the defendant company could 
have applied to the court for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to examine the person of the plaintiff. This procedure 
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was employed in California as long ago as 1870 (Grigsby y. 
Clear Lake Water Co., 40 Cal. 396), and is a much more ef- 
fective way of avoiding the abuses of privilege than is an ad- 
herence to the combative view of justice. The American 
courts, however, seem to be averse to enlarging their adjudica- 
tive into administrative functions. Their failure to do so pro- 
vides a justification for statutory privilege which might not 
otherwise hold. 
VI 


The broader justification for privilege is, it must be re- 
membered, not confined to the benefit accruing either to the 
patient or to the individual doctor. It involves in addition the 
interest of a social group, the medical profession, in the in- 
violability of its confidences. This interest is in part economic, 
but it is largely a matter of professional dignity and self-re- 
spect, matters of absolute, as well as of instrumental, value 
to society. That the courts have denied such considerations 
of public policy to be the basis of the privilege does not elimi- 
nate these considerations from motivating legislation or from 
determining social-ethical programs. 

The assertion of professional and business autonomy has 
been one of the conspicuous facts in recent social develop- 
ment. The reasons for this are partly discoverable in the ina- 
bility of political government and law to maintain control 
over the intricacies of modern heterogeneous society. There 
are, however, also the desires of specialists and of social 
groups to regulate the technique and policies of their own pe- 
culiar activities. Where the endeavor to assert such profes- 
sional and group prerogatives has been accompanied by an 
adequate sense of the responsibilities involved, the ethical 
values of society are conserved. Witness the statement of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States: “Business 
should render restrictive legislation unnecessary through so 
conducting itself as to deserve and inspire public confidence.” 
Such an attitude must precede the insistence on professional 
prerogatives, and the latter are to be regarded as symptoms of 
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autonomous regulation rather than as means for its accom- 
plishment. 

But no social interest, such as that in professional preroga- 
tives, can justifiably be asserted apart from its relations to 
other social values; even if it be supreme, which is not here 
asserted to be the case. All social interests must be adjusted 
one to another, a necessity which denies the right either of 
medicine to control its own interests exclusively or of another 
profession, such as the law, arbitrarily to dictate the limits of 
such prerogatives. Hence the hope that something may be 
accomplished by a joint committee of these two powerful pro- 
fessions. 

What, it may be asked, becomes of the absolute rights of 
the patient or of the doctor, and of the interest of society in 
the medical profession, once these concessions have been made 
to the general social good? The point is that such rights and 
interests should not be preserved intact, especially when they 
are opposed to the social good. So it is always when an indi- 
vidual or particular group enjoys benefits all out of proportion 
to the value derived by society or at the expense of consider- 
able social sacrifices. On the other hand, one should view with 
suspicion any absolute claims of society which are seriously 
detrimental to any part of it, for the welfare of society is 
largely dependent on the welfare of its parts. Society can 
well afford to sacrifice a part of its vigorous claim to the full 
testimony of every man, if such a claim seriously jeopardizes 
individual rights and professional prerogatives. At least the 
instrument for asserting that claim and the manner in which 
that testimony is obtained can be adjusted to the interests in- 
volved rather than be made subject to questionable prece- 
dents or theories of the legal profession. Indeed, it would seem 
the part of social wisdom to accord a measurable degree of 
privilege, not only to medical and legal practitioners, but to 
other professions and to business men as well. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS AND THE GOOD MAN 
BOLLING SOMERVILLE 


I 


TT ENDEAVOR to see through the ever changing 
body of social ways, concerning which so many con- 
tradictory conclusions are perennially drawn, and 
arrive at some idea as to whether society is really progressing, 
and at what rate, makes it easy to sympathize with those who 
declare vehemently that social progress is altogether illusory. 
Social progress of an inclusive sort, as against that in various 
special directions, indeed seems baffling. Excellent progress 
has often been made in the forms of social organization all 
the while the heart of social life, the phrase which is primarily 
moral, has shown decay so great as to be almost universally 
admitted. s Treitschke said, “the pressure of conscience 
towards its own self-fulfilment” can alone be rightly taken as 
fundamental progress. Then the world would be getting bet- 
ter, a better place to live in, a better place for the better men 
to live in. Only when this seems the case should we have the 
face to speak as if we were making real headway. At any rate, 
this indicates that there is after all a way to arrive at a con- 
clusion which is true enough to guide us truly, true enough to 
throw much real light upon the many social problems of the 
day. We would seem to have a compass with us at all times, 
even though so far we have been well content to leave it 
boxed. 


II 


Shall we point out our compass a little more clearly? Ac- 
cording as there is-comparative progress in well-being on the 
part of the more socially useful, there is progress on the part 
of all society. When we look for the well-being of any men we 
should of course remember that well-being of the basic sort 
must be economic. Social progress means progress in material 
welfare on the part of the socially good and useful men—who 
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may well be said to constitute the very heart and head of hu- 
manity, the highest living values. In so far as the “head” 
keeps as far ahead as possible in the things which compel most 
respect and exercise most undeniable influence in the world 
at large—a world now growing ever more material-minded— 
conditions are bound to improve for man as a whole, improv- 
ing in the deeper ways, which matter most. As long as the 
“head” keeps ahead in influence and power, it influences the 
human whole to move ever forward, like a spear, properly 
thrown head forward and not sideways. 

The chief reason why we have not already recognized this 
fully is that we have stubbornly refused to believe there 
should be real welfare—basic, material welfare—for the good 
and useful. Theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven only/ As Pro- 
fessor Dewey says, virtue has been too greatly identified with 
weakness and impotence, which being the case, any worship 
of strength, even if it be Nietzschean and suggestive of wor- 
ship of the mere crude sort of strength, is a healthful sign. It 
puts us back on our base. 

Half-truths relating to this whole matter of virtue, or 
duty, and reward are so very much abroad that it might be 
well here in mentioning the thing at all to examine it briefly. 
On the whole all virtues make for survival. In the self-cen- 
tered man they make for survival of the man himself. The 
self-centered man who is at the same time temperate, able, 
reasonably fearless, well balanced in all things, stands a fine 
chance for health, wealth, worldly wisdom, and success. In 
the socially minded man, on the other hand, it is easy to be- 
lieve that every virtue is a handicap. The courageous man 
who fights for his country or whatever else he may think duty 
demands that he fight for is the great risk-bearer of his race. 
If he has the virtue of good physique and health his risks are 
all the greater, since he is then the surer to be accepted for 
service in fighting, and furthermore is the surer to be selected 
for the “picked fighters.” If he is dutiful and skilful and shows 
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a good average of all-round excellence he is by so much the 
surer to become an officer and to suffer all the added hazards 
of officers. We here speak in terms of war because war brings 
out the essentials of the thing so very clearly; yet peaceful 
pursuits all show the same fundamental trait, the same gen- 
eral tendency on the part of all virtues to bring loss to the 
socially minded man. Although less intense during peace, 
and in somewhat changed form, the same general struggle 
and conflict goes on; society endures by virtue of the virtuous, 
who endure losses. The dutiful individual sacrifices his own 
individual self in order that society, or what some call the 
social self, shall benefit. Virtue does remain its own reward, 
but that reward is then reaped by society only. In this sense 
—in its immediate effects—it is ever true, as is commonly 
held, that virtue is to be more or less identified with weakness 
and impotence. 

In the more ultimate effects—say when society awakens 
to its own duty, its duty to the dutiful themselves—virtue, 
duty, will bring much of their proper reward around at last to 
the dutiful. We might say that it is only when virtue is per- 
mitted to swing full circle that it can bring reward to the indi- 
vidual. Only when the sense of duty in men as a whole refuses 
to sanction their allowing the dutiful man to remain isolated 
from the profit which his duty brings mankind, is it possible 
for duty to bring the man well-being. 

Of course, where the individual has perished in perform- 
ance of duty, reward can no more reach him than can the mind 
of man reach absolute truth. Yet just as truth is ever approxi- 
mated, even so reward can approximate the man, reaching his 
family, friends and general interests—the things most prop- 
erly to be “identified” with him. If, following Dean Inge, we 
take the individual himself as being but the smallest circle of 
a vast series of concentric circles—circles of interest, love, and 
obligation—we see that the loss of the smallest circle does not 
involve the loss of all; it does not relieve society of the obliga- 
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tion to hand on full reward to those remaining circles. Reward 
should concentrate about the individual. In fact reward can 
at best but approximate duty, even when the individual sur- 
vives. For it only follows duty, always allowing an interval, 
and the individual following his sense of duty today is never 
quite the same individual tomorrow, when perhaps reward 
may come his way. 

The thing is that realization of the fact that virtue on the 
whole should mean strength and well-being to virtuous men, 
as a group at least, is still so vague and feeble that for a good 
while part of our task must be to work for such realization to 
grow more fully, io take more shape. We must work for the 
ending of that artificial opposition, and in fact conflict, in our 
minds and habitudes between virtue and reward. In a broad 
sense it might even be said that we make progress according 
as we recognize, in thought and deed, that reward is part of 
virtue, the duty-to-reward being part of duty. For this proves 
but another way of saying that we believe the “head” should 
keep ahead economically as well as otherwise. 


III 


Before endeavoring to read our present social progress by 
this compass it would seem well to understand the compass 
somewhat more fully. First of all, who may be taken to consti- 
tute the “head”? Who are the more useful persons socially, 
or as some would say morally? Who are they whose welfare 
as a group should be of surpassing interest to all socially mind- 
ed persons? In this no less than in all other things we must 
bear in mind that all human judgments are fallible, even 
though on the whole they are good and indispensable. Fur- 
thermore, all human judgments are but the judgments of in- 
dividuals. This is a pluralistic world, at least in that the judg- 
ments of even a group are but the judgments of those who go 
to make up that group. Even when the already formed judg- 
ments of the group are respected in full, each of us has need 
of his own individual judgment; each has his own viewpoint 
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and office in tempering the judgments of his group. Exercising 
our own individual judgment, while retaining a varying de- 
gree of respect for the judgment of our group—varying ac- 
cording to many factors, such as the wisdom and experience 
of the group, beliefs of the group which we feel are in need of 
reconstruction, and the circumstances of the case—makes on 
the whole for real good; it guides truly in all things. 

In order to arrive at individual judgments of our own in 
the thing in which we are here chiefly interested, namely the 
present welfare of the men who are most useful to society, 
morality, culture, each of us has but to do this: He has but 
to narrow his gaze upon the actual material welfare of such 
persons as may seem in his own eyes to be of more than aver- 
age value. Some of us cover all of these persons by the simple 
term good people, using the plain, original word, good, in its 
plain, original meaning. The good people are those who are 
good for society. The word good is probably good enough; 
for all of us fall back upon it at length. We are constantly 
summing up our acquaintances as being “good” or “‘no good” 
or somewhere in between. 

It is true that in summing up our fellows as being good, no 
good, and so on, we think and act only too often as if they 
were of one piece, the “good” being nearly perfect and the 
“no good” nearly the opposite. Nevertheless we cannot fail 
to note many well-defined cases of goodness, as of evil, among 
men everywhere. In some men the subordination of individ- 
ual interest to the interest of the whole (one way to express 
goodness) is so outstanding that the man becomes for us a 
picture of what we ourselves should be. For a certain time, 
at least, he becomes our ideal man. We think of him only to 
yearn to become like him, to lift ourselves above narrow indi- 
vidualism, to break the cramping circle of our lives and free 
the divine within our natures. We long to serve, those of us 
who have no definite plan of living and serving. And those 
who are already serving and feeling the immediate strain of 
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sacrifice take heart again, and for a time are not aware of that 
strain, feeling instead that virtue is, in every sense, somehow 
its own reward. 

The persons who thus inspire us may well be taken as con- 
stituting the heart of any conception of a useful group or a 
good group, socially or morally. Outside this heart the good 
group extends of course through many gradations until, even 
assuming we could see into the heart of the person, it could 
hardly be said whether he be for the most part good or bad. 
White has shaded into many tones of gray, truth into many 
degrees of probability; and nowhere can be found anything 
like a distinct outline for the good group. Yet this absence of 
outline is vastly more than compensated for by the fact that 
the group has a heart of almost pure gold, so to speak. In the 
giants of moral, or let us say social, courage, we have the thing 
we need above all, a real point of focus, a real bull’s-eye to our 
solicitude for things which are human and therefore nearest 
divine. The nearer we approach these most truly great among 
men, in narrowing the circle of what we may choose at any 
particular time under any particular circumstances to recog- 
nize as the good group, the more certain we may be that with- 
in those chosen limits resides a rare average of goodness, duti- 
fulness, social sensibility. How needless, how foolish, in the 
light of this, is any seeking for a set outline of the good! 

Using some arbitrary standard in “selecting” the good at 
times remains just as necessary as is using some arbitrary 
standard in selecting men who are “fit” for certain kinds of 
work, or for the army. The rest, in all such cases, must await 
the lowering of the requirements. That is to say, whenever 
we deal with reward of what might be called a standardized 
sort, such as a medal or admission into this or that order or 
organization, it is obvious that we cannot fit the reward to the 
exact degree of merit. Who thinks seriously of doing so! In- 
stead, we bow to circumstances and draw this line and that, so 
that our pyramid of rewards is not smooth but is broken up 
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by many rather irregular steps. It is a natural pyramid rather 
than an ideal one. At heart of course we know that no line we 
draw has an objective reality; the ideal system of rewarding 
would not go by lines at all but would reward each exactly ac- 
cording to his desert. We know that the infinite variety of 
life and truth and justice at last breaks through all deadening 
letters and laws and forms, defying and slaying every Pro- 
crustes who dwells for a time within every bone of conven- 
tion. And in order to work for the interest of the world, of 
life, man must work against every form of Procrustes. At the 
same time we know that futility must mark all our effort un- 
less we recognize certain Procrustean tricks, certain formali- 
ties of life, as being necessary for the time of our working. We 
cannot avoid grading, classifying, men; we must have “or- 
ders” in order to have order, in the army and as well in all 
phases of our lives. 

Here some of us hesitate. Although we are always more 
or less engaged in appraising our fellows, working for or 
against them accordingly (and to that extent we are in effect 
rewarding or punishing them), nevertheless many there are 
who have erected an immense “problem” for themselves and 
for those who come under their influence and separate their 
theories from their activities. That is the problem of how to 
“discover” the good man. That so-called problem is in reality 
nothing but a caricature of the fact that nothing in life is abso- 
lutely certain. It reminds one of the student who knows his 
subject extremely well and yet trembles when the hour of 
actual examination comes with its ever so small possibility 
that after all he may just miss a passing mark, and can write 
not a word until he has taken-a sedative. 

Let us take note, then, that in so far as we make a ques- 
tion of how to pick out the good man, we can always find the 
very greatest simplicity and effectiveness in declaring in favor 
of a purely behavioristic standpoint from the very start. Ina 
world in which influencing human behavior is the great prob- 
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lem eternally confronting us, anything which ignores the be- 
havioristic standpoint is accordingly to be considered only on 
the aloof Olympian plane of things ideal. For the practical 
standpoint recognizes that although uncertainty is ever with 
us in all things, yet by sticking to that age-tested method of 
judging trees by their fruit we are enabled to grow more and 
more certain in each growing judgment as time passes and the 
fruit approaches maturity. In our naive everyday life this is 
just the method we always apply; this is the thing we believe, 
indeed. We do not seriously question that we grow steadily in 
knowledge of one another. (To help prove the rule by excep- 
tions, there are a certain number of young couples who rush 
into marriage in their too great trust of love at first sight. 
Again there are a certain number of quarrels among the mar- 
ried, which would not occur if only they kept themselves more 
conscious of the fact that no amount of love can bring two per- 
sons at once to a full understanding of each other and to an 
appreciation of each other’s ways of responding to the various 
situations and stimuli of life.) That is to say, in spite of many 
mistakes, we have all found it to work that the more we see 
of a person, the better we are likely to know him, his abilities 
and weaknesses, social, business, and so on; indeed even his 
“uncertain spots,” his changeable ways, become understood 
more and more. This is the reason why we are so constantly 
being asked how long we have known Mr. This and Mrs. 
That. Even those who, in their practically blind theory, can 
see no possible modus operandi for selecting the good men are 
ready enough, when the inevitable time comes, to ask the 
question and on the other hand to give their opinions, their 
appraisals, of their fellows. We know we are taking a great 
chance in intrusting much to that Mr. Brown whom we have 
only recently met and concerning whom we can gather so 
little real information from those we have found to be trust- 
worthy. But that Mr. Jones with whom we have been thrown 
so much has perhaps proved about as trustworthy as we could 
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wish. In many things we may trust him far more than we 
trust even ourselves. Clearly, the problem of discovering the 
good man, of appraising our fellows, in which all of us are at 
all times more or less engaged, should not be dismissed as in- 
soluable when we come to the realm of theory—unless some 
great end can somehow be served by bringing theory into yet 
greater disrepute! 
IV 


Let us remember once more that however much we may 
disdain to show interest in the moral qualities of our fellows 
rather than in their aesthetic qualities, abilities, breeding, cul- 
ture, and so on, in the end we are brought to admit that the 
most important, and for that matter most interesting, thing 
about any man is his character, his goodness. In the business 
world many an executive comes to realize this keenly enough. 
Many do not mind telling us that their really great trouble 
lies in finding men who are not only capable and generally sat- 
isfactory in their immediate work, but also honest, full of 
proper loyalty to the firm, in short, morally trustworthy. 

While we are speaking of this, let us keep in mind the 
problem of the progress in material welfare of the good taken 
as a group—the thing which we have taken as the true index 
to the world’s integrity, its progress on the whole. How is the 
civilized world treating its good men? 

By failing to be frank about the need for placing charac- 
ter foremost in appraising our fellows, not only have we made 
the way to their appraisal far slower and more circuitous than 
it need be, but we have permitted them as a group to become 
actually less and less independent. Combined with the mis- 
chievous belief in automatic progress and automatic reward, 
this is the more completely the case: by our tacit consent, our 
failure to will otherwise, good deeds make the man, not the 
more free, but decidedly the less free. The economic results 
of the good life on the whole tie down the man with those in- 
numerable considerations, cautions, in short burdens, which 
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ever go with small income and lack of fruitful appreciation 
and effective gratitude on the part of the world. 

Thus, even outside the fact that the honest poor who wind 
up in the almshouses receive markedly less sympathy than the 
crooks who enjoy the accommodations of our up-to-date jail 
resorts—a condition which may or may not improve in a rad- 
ical and permanent way within the next two or three centuries 
—the crook’s chances are declared by a number of authori- 
ties to be greater than those in many an honest and honored 
profession—and this in spite of the increasing attention which 
increasing crime draws from us. 

Among those who believe honesty to be getting rarer, 
which is a way of saying more difficult, harder on the indi- 
vidual, which is a way of saying less rewarded on the whole, 
is John B. Watson, our outstanding exponent of the behavior- 
ist school of psychology. In business, especially, it is getting 
more difficult to be honest, says he. And Edward A. Ross, 
the eminent sociologist, warns us that where competition is 
keen (we realize it is getting keener all the time) the plane of 
practice is determined by the least scrupulous man who suc- 
ceeds in the business. Sooner or later the others are forced out 
of business, or else are enabled to remain in only by approxi- 
mating his plane. It seems certain that reward for moral 
services, in business as well as outside of it, cannot be intrust- 
ed to the nature of things. It does not come of laissez faire, 
but comes only according as definite attention and effort is 
directed toward that end. 

Thus it becomes increasingly clear that the thing we need 
above all to do is to work for a better and more widespread 
understanding of the nature of reward and its office in all hu- 
man affairs. We need to work for a fully broad application of 
that principle which all capitalism claims as its very founda- 
tion, “reward for service rendered.”’ We need to work for an 
application not limited to the laborer, by acclaim so worthy of 
his hire, nor to the business man, ever claiming title to his re- 
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ward on the grounds of service rendered. In short we need to 
work for an application of reward which covers the most im- 
portant of all service, all labor, which sort happens to be least 
surely or directly connected with reward, and covers it just as 
thoroughly as it covers the most physical, tangible, self-evi- 
dent sort, which sort happens to be most directly connected 
with reward. Since the most important service is that which 
is primarily social, moral, it follows that we must work for the 
interest of all things—institutions, customs, habit systems— 
which make for good men’s receiving in one way or another 
the good things of the world which an unhindered justice 
would have them receive. 

And as we work we will win. Slowly, perhaps, but surely 
enough, love will find a way, the love of the good, useful, and 
deserving among us for their good, useful, and deserving fel- 
lows. Its way will be greatly enlightened by the knowledge 
that there is no conspiracy on the part of nature itself to up- 
hold the good, and that progress is far from automatic. Then 
co-operation will become ever closer on the part of the good 
and useful among men. Loyalty to all things which make for 
the abiding interest of morality and society will grow ever 
stronger as it feeds itself through loyalty to one another on 
the part of men whose loyalty is high. The good men—and 
they are most truly men—will accordingly be treated more 
and more by one another in true Kantian fashion, that is, as 
ends and not merely as means. More effort will be given to 
seeing that the deserving man is actually rewarded, and less 
effort to surmising beforehand just how the man will use his 
well-deserved reward. Good men will learn to show faith in 
one another—active faith. They will wring from one another 
the least possible amount of freedom-destroying pledges and 
commitments. The good, the true, the beautiful friendship 
will be found most fully. 


Norwoop, VIRGINIA. 
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THE FAMILY IN MODERN LIFE 


L. L. BERNARD 


OR some time it has been easily apparent that the fam- 

ily is now undergoing a process of disorganization, or 

possibly reorganization, which is either permanent or 
transitional. This is not in itself necessarily so unique a situa- 
tion, for the family has always and everywhere been in proc- 
ess of transformation, sometimes rapidly and sometimes 
slowly. Cultural history reveals to us at least two major 
transformations in family life which apparently have been as 
nearly universal as the material culture conditions with which 
they have been associated. Whether the present signs of 
domestic unrest represent another major transformation of 
an analogous kind can be determined only by an adequate 
study of the facts. The present paper is an attempt to pre- 
sent in brief and schematic form some of the underlying data 
and principles which must be taken into consideration if the 
present processes of family reorganization and disorganiza- 
tion are to be understood and controlled—if they can be con- 
trolled. It is based on the assumption that an understanding 
of social processes is as dependent upon scientific analysis 
as is the understanding of any other set of phenomena. 


I 


First, we may consider the causes of family disorganiza- 
tion. If we consider that all social problems are the result of 
the advance or the lag of one phase of a cultural complex with 
respect to another phase,’ we shall find ample evidence of this 


*W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York, 1922), and Davis, Barnes, and 
Others, Introduction to Sociology (New York, 1927), p. 580, have stated the case of 
cultural lag. However, the negative theory of cultural lag seems to me to be inade- 
quate in and of itself to explain social disorganization. It may bring the strain inci- 
dent to social maladjustment into consciousness and thus produce the recognition 
of a problem, but it does not create the problem. The problem is primarily the 
result of a cultural advance, and only secondarily of a cultural lag. It is the indica- 
tion that the maladjus’»\ent following cultural advance on the material side is in 
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sort of unadjusted relationship between the family and the 
industrial and general social practices of our present-day 
civilization. Considering, therefore, present family disorgani- 
zation as a case of lag of the domestic institutions behind other 
more dynamic phases of our culture—especially behind the 
material or industrial, which generally takes the lead—we 
may divide the resulting causes of disorganization into two 
general types of factors: (1) the fundamental, or indirectly 
operating, and (2) the incidental and derivative, or directly 
operating. The significance of these types of factors will be- 
come sufficiently apparent as we proceed with our analysis. 
We should also, for our purposes of analysis of causes of 
disorganization due to cultural advance and cultural lag, sepa- 
rate the types of culture into three categories instead of the 
usual dichotomy, material and non-material. This tripartite 
division of culture is rendered necessary because, in the first 
place, institutionalized culture is not always non-material, 
and secondly, there is frequently a wide distinction in the 
social import of formal and non-formal culture. Therefore 
we may, for the present purposes, classify culture under the 
three following categories: (1) Material culture, including 
the material inventions and physical aspects of industry gen- 
erally, as they appear especially in the so-called industrial 
revolution; (2) institutionalized or formal culture, which 
tends to adapt to the new material processes in a self-con- 
scious society such as ours; (3) the non-institutionalized 
culture of personal reactions and habits, which tends to make 
informal adjustments of individuals to the other two cultural 
environments. 
process. It is the culturat advance or change in the material and closely related in- 
stitutional environments which brings about the necessity of new institutional and 
personal adjustments. However, it is true, perhaps, that there would be less con- 
sciousness of strain, less recognition of problems, if one phase of the culture did 
not lag behind the other. It is, of course, the non-material culture which usually 
lags behind the material culture in a general cultural advance, although this is 


not always the case. Social problems appear because it is necessary to bring the non- 
material culture into conformity with the advancing material culture. 
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ws The material culture, or the physico-social environment,’ 
y especially as it has develor rough ‘he industrial revolu- 
= tion, is in process of prod.< :.zg a new world institutionally, 
: and especially in the non-in:*!)\' onal culture. The new ma- 


terial culture, because of 1: economic significance, or, as 


4 Sumner would say, its maintenance function, appeared first. 
The necessity of bring’»: the institutaonal and n:». ~ stitu- 
y tional or informal aspects of 0: ialenvironmentscr ture 
y 


into line with the material aspects is the explanation of the 
strain upon the family organization. But the development of 
anew material culture is, in the last ai alysis, the fundamental 


' and indirect cause of the transformation of the family, for the 
: family is itself a part of this non-material and institutional 
‘ culture which is arising in conformity to the new material 
culture. The material culture is the indirect cause, because 


ordinarily it transforms the institutions by first transforming 
the informal or non-institutional contacts and directly operat- 
ing social processes. This fact is illustrated in what follows. 

1. The advance of the material culture has broken up 
what Professor Cooley indicates as the primary group organi- 
zation of society,” and has substituted a derivative group 
organization as determinative in its stead. Consequently 
people’s lives are no longer dominated chiefly by primary 
groups, at least in their late childhood and adult years, but by 
large impersonal groups, such as industrial and political units, 
through which we have not yet learned adequately to place 
responsibility or to maintain control in society. The primary 
groups remain, but they themselves. have come under the 
dominance and shaping influence of the overhead impersonal 
or derivative groups. While they still do much to shape hu- 


‘Se Sy Nee 


* For a discussion of the social environments, as the sociological equivalent of 
the anthropological term “culture,” and especially of the physico-social environ- 
ment, see L. L. Bernard, An Introduction to Social Psychology, chap. vi, and “A 
Classification of Environments,” American Journal of Sociology (November, 1925). 


*C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, chaps. iii and iv. 
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man nature directly, their character is increasingly deter- 
mined by factors and processes that are often far removed 
from the direct and simple expression of human nature. Life 
becomes, as a consequence, increasingly regimented with re- 
spect to impersonal and non-spontaneous social and economic 
processes. This new overhead, abstract, group organization 
frequently changes the allegiance of the individual to the pri- 
mary group or removes him from it altogether. Thus the 
family is being increasingly disrupted by the demands and 
rewards of modern industry, and the new civic organization 
of the world has all but destroyed the old localism by which 
men were born, lived, and died in a single community, and, 
frequently under the same roof. 

2. With the breaking down of the dominance of primary 
group organization and control has passed also the dominance 
of the primary attitudes and ideals which primary or face-to- 
face organizations sponsored. In the old social order, before 
the coming of the new cultures, these primary attitudes and 
contacts determined our loyalties and gave emotional sanc- 
tion to our principles, or even determined them for us. All of 
this made for an emotional continuity of our culture which 
rendered social control fairly easy. The absence of such de- 


termination and guidance of our loyalties and principles un- 


der the new social order has brought us dangerously near to 
social chaos. 

3. These changes in group organization «1d attitudinal 
control have been brought about in two way 

a) The new material culture of the indus.. m has 
fostered a new institutional organization in law and in busi- 
ness practice, especially as respects the rights and privileges 
of women and children, which permits a new alignment of 
individuals to society as a whole or in larger units to supplant 
the old alignment and loyalty to the small family and neigh4 
borhood groups and to individuals. These new social organi- 
zations we call derivative groups. They differ from primary 
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groups in that their contacts are not face to face, but are indi- 
rect, and their organization is abstract rather than concrete 
and personal. For example, the legal right of women to work 
for wages outside of the home and to retain the wages of their 
labor has dissolved their primary economic dependence upon 
the home group and has transferred it to the derivative indus- 
trial group and the derivative political group, the state. The 
obvious social result here is that the primary home group be- 
comes secondary in power of control to industry and to other 
derivative groups of which the worker becomes a member. If 
the home retains its dominance in control under such condi- 
tions it will be because of the voluntary decision of the mem- 
bers; and this voluntary loyalty may snap under the strain 
of conflict with loyalties to wider and more derivative and 
compelling groups. Likewise, in case of a conflict of interests 
between members of the same primary group, such as the 
home, the revolting member may easily secede, because in 
most cases ready protection can be had from the derivative 
groups. 

b) The new material culture in part calls the members 
of the primary groups away from their close contacts within 
the primary groups into wider and more abstract relationships 
in the fulfilment of their duties, and in part it makes such a 
transference of association possible through the fact that it 
has made feasible the establishment and economic support 
of numerous aesthetic, reactional, civic, religious, and other 
derivative cultural activities which are constantly clamoring 
for, and stimulating to, membership. Thus we observe that in 
cities especially there is no longer any appreciable continuity 
to, or permanency of, neighborhood life, and along with the 
new and growing tenant system on our farms the same transi- © 
toriness of neighbor?iood life is appearing there also. Like- 
wise the city home, at ieast for large classes of our population, 
has come to be perhaps more nominal than real after the 
period of infancy and early childhood has passed. The farm 
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family still remains fairly intact because the economic inter- 
ests of the members of the farm family are likely to be con- 
centrated upon the farm itself, until the sons and daughters 
go away to the city. Here, as in the preceding types of cases, 
the individuals in the primary groups are constantly building 
up new interest alignments and new loyalties to the derivative 
groups with which they become associated. These new inter- 
ests and loyalties work in many cases to the permanent hurt 
of the primary group allegiances with which they are in func- 
tional conflict. 

4. As yet we have not worked out a new philosophy of 
loyalties to the derivative group contacts which are as con- 
sistent and as highly socialized and moralized as were the 
old primary attitudes and ideals. The new relationship is too 
abstract and too difficult to grasp for the average mind. The 
old primary ideals and attitudes could be formulated in the 
folk mind itself in the actual process of living, of day-to-day 


adjustments. The new loyalties or principles of moral and, 
social relationships on an abstract or derivative contact basis | 


will have to be formulated by social science as the joint prod- 
uct of the social theorist and of the social technologist or social 
worker. The individual cannoi. do it for himself. We must 
build around this new body of social principles adapted to the 
needs of our derivative social organization a new religious 
and moral sanction if it is to be effective. We must also find 
some way of making it preserve the good and the indispen- 
sable in the old primary group loyalties and ideals. But this 
is not easy to do. 
It 


If we apply these general facts of social analysis to the 
problem of the family disorganization which is so patent to- 
day we reach the following conclusions: 

1 and 2. Family organization and loyalties are disrupted. 
There is a lack of unity within the home; divorce continues 
to increase; domestic co-operation is less effective. Also, as a 
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training place for attitudes and ideals of the future genera- 
tion, we find that there are many things to disquiet us. We 
hear much more of juvenile delinquency and immorality than 
we did formerly. The family, in certain districts at least, has 
lost much of its hold upon the young. They also, like the 
adults, are finding their main associations outside of the home, 
even at a very tender age. Sometimes we have cause to wonder 
if the new generation, trained up or not trained as it is, will be 
very capable, as future fathers and mothers, of giving this 
training to their children. Thus we see that this new material 
culture and the new institutional culture which follows it are 
indirectly, through their effects upon the types of social or- 
ganization, (1) damaging the unity of the family, (2) lessen- 
ing materially its power to train the young in socialized atti- 
tudes and loyalties. 

3. We have seen also that many more of the economic 
functions of the family are being removed and transferred to 
derivative group organizations by these material cultural and 
institutional organizations. The social worker, even, is busily 
engaged in building up organizations and legal institutions 
which will make easy the transfer of many of the economic 
and recreational and health and aesthetic activities from the 
home to derivative group organizations. Examples of this ac- 
tivity are the social workers’ promotion of day nurseries, 
community recreation, visiting nursing, clinics, hospitals, or- 
phanages, child-care programs, homes for the aged, the vari- 
ous forms of social insurance, outdoor relief, etc. I have no 
desire to criticize the social worker for these activities. She 
is not really engaged in breaking up the home; she is trying 
to supplement the home where the new types of derivative so- 
cial organization of which I have spoken have already pro- 
duced their inroads on the chief of our primary institutions, 
the family, and its attitudes and ideals. 

4. Yet the family was not and is not wholly an economic 
and recreational and health and aesthetic group or institu- 
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tion. If it were we might view with more complacency the 
passing of these functions under the dominance of derivative 
group control. But it has been also a biological institution, 
invented or established in part to give expression to certain 
biological capacities and interests, such as the normal release 
of the sex impulses, the birth of children, and the nurture of 
children. 

5. At this point we observe a notable fact in regard to 
cultural revolution. We may have inferred from the preceding 
discussion that there is little lag between the informal and 
formal or institutional cultural activities and organizations 
on the one hand and the new material culture or the industrial 
system on the other, as respects the economic, recreational, 
and health and aesthetic functions which formerly belonged 
almost exclusively to the family. The social workers even are 
helping the lag to disappear with respect to these functions. 
But they are by no means as anxious to have it disappear on 
the biological side, and substitute informal sex relationships 
and non-familial nurture of children. In fact, one of the most 
serious complaints regarding the disorganization of the mod- 
ern family is that it seems to be destroying sex morals and 
threatens to force an increasing number of children out of 
the more sympathetic character-forming influences of the 
home and into some sort of substitute homes or even into 
derivative controls where there is no adequate character- 
forming influence available. Many are mistrustful of the 
future of a society where this happens. And yet we find that 
the cultural lag grows ever less here as in other instances, 
although not so rapidly. When the traditional family breaks 
down as a biological organization these functions are trans- 
ferred either to a wider and more derivative group control, or, 
in the absence of such organized and socially sanctioned con- 
trol, they are thrown back upon individual initiative and 
choice for their exercise, which ordinarily means social chaos. 

And this latter is what is being done in large measure 
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today. Here, more than elsewhere perhaps, the social worker 
and the social theorist have not worked out adequate social 
principles for social control of the biological functions on a 
derivative basis. We prefer to keep these functions on a pri- 
mary or family group basis, but every social worker knows 
that this is not being done with the degree of success that is 
generally desired. The younger generation—the very young 
one—no longer uniformly regard the establishment of a fam- 
ily relationship as the essential preliminary to sexual expres- 
sion. Also there is a growing demand, on the part of certain 
types, for the privilege of motherhood, for those who desire 
it, outside of marriage. As distressing as these tendencies may 
be, it is difficult to see how they can be wholly prevented as 
long as the derivative group organization, functioning as the 
expression of our new industrial or material culture, continues 
to break down the old primary group organizations of the fam- 
ily and the neighborhood. Here again the social worker is 
helping to diminish the lag of the informal and institutional 
cultures when she secures legislation which makes the father 
responsible for the care of the illegitimate child, or which 
makes easier separate maintenance for the mother with her 
legitimate child. Again, I am not criticizing the social work- 
er. It is not she who is breaking down the family organiza- 
tion. She is trying to repair the ravages of the material culture 
and the corresponding institutional organization upon the 
primary group organization and control. But it is of some 
importance that she see what results she causes as well as 
what she primarily desires to effect. 

6. In the new generation, therefore, the lag of attitudes 
and of ideals has largely disappeared, and we do not regard 
it as altogether a matter for congratulation. Young men and 
young women are, though not very intelligently, and rather 
blindly on the whole, because of a lack of guiding social sci- 
ence, adapting their beliefs and practices to the changed and’ 
derivative organizations of society. The fixity of family re- 
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lationships is largely passing for this generation in practice. 
It is passing likewise in their emotions. The city is the de- 
stroyer of family loyalties, except in the more protected 
circumstances. Even the desire for marriage on the part of 
many men and women is becoming largely a halting one, and 
its consummation is delayed by anticipated regrets for the loss 
of freedom and privileges which it involves. Is it strange, 
then, that the divorce rate continues to mount from year to 
year and from decade to decade in the face of all of the op- 
timistic forecasts to the contrary? 


IV 


However, the problem of family disorganization is not 
made clear by a consideration of the fundamental and indirect 
causes only. The incidental or direct ones, although of less 
basic importance, are necessary to give the picture concrete- 
ness of content. The incidental causes are derived from the 
fundamental ones. Some of the more important of these will 
be mentioned briefly, without any attempt to offer a complete 
account of the matter. 

1. The economic independence of women, which has re- 
sulted from the institutionalization of the new material cul- 
ture, has had profound and far-reaching effects upon the 
disorganization of the family, both negatively and positively. 
Negatively, it has freed woman from some of the worst forms 
of oppression and repression. Positively, it has stimulated 
her to the development of a personality and an individuality 
analogous to, and independent of, that of the man, with the 
result that she not infrequently finds it difficult to merge her- 
self in so communal an institution as the family. 

2. More immediately effective in this connection is the 
development of an assertive personality by the modern wom- 
an. She thinks for herself, learns to make decisions, and in- 
sists upon planning her personal life, and claims for herself a 
large degree of freedom of movement and of choice. Since 
the family organization tends to become increasingly more 
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incidental in modern social life, for the basic reasons dwelt 
upon before, and since its maintenance and perpetuation are 
largely the results of sacrifice and compromise by the con- 
tracting parties, it becomes increasingly difficult to harmonize 
the variant interests of two self-asserting personalities in the 
same limited institution of the family. Where there are chil- 
dren in whom the woman largely loses herself for a period of 
years (if she does) the sharpness of the conflict of personali- 
ties is at least temporarily mitigated. But even here the law, 
representing the derivative group control, may permit of 
disintegration by providing for separate maintenance of 
mother and child, on rather slender grounds, at the expense 
of the father. Perhaps the best sort of safeguard against this 
conflict of personalities within the family is to fuse the per- 
sonalities in a common work or interest where this is pos- 
sible. But as yet it is not generally feasible. 

3. Where the woman has no regular occupation and the 
material culture has set her free from many of her household 
duties, she may develop society or other aesthetic and rec- 
reational interests as substitutes. These not infrequently 
constitute a heavy drain upon family finances and otherwise 
disintegrate home life. Not infrequently such social and rec- 
reational interests of the wife make such heavy demands upon 
the husband as to cause him to neglect his business or pro- 
fession; or, if he will not do this, hard feelings may arise and 
a closer association with someone else may be formed by the 
“neglected” party. Such difficulties are possibly more fre- 
quent among the professional and business classes than among 
the manual working elements of the population. 

4. A more serious cause of disintegration, possibly, for 
the average family is the fact that a woman who works before 
marriage is likely to acquire habits of expenditure and a plane 
of living, especially on the recreational and aesthetic sides, 
which cannot be maintained after marriage. Since the girl 
has been more protected than the boy in our civilization, she 
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is usually expected to contribute less to her fundamental re- 
sponsibilities, such as food and shelter, before marriage. Con- 
sequently her personal expenditures develop largely along the 
line of ornamental clothing and expensive amusements. 
Also, since it is not conventional for the woman to contribute 
to the founding of a family, she has no incentive to save, at 
least as long as she looks forward confidently to the ultimate 
refuge of marriage. The slender income of the average hus- 
band after marriage will not provide the accustomed luxuries, 
and the resulting dissatisfaction often eventuates in divorce. 
‘I am convinced that this situation as a whole is one of the 
most potent immediate causes of family instability in our 
:modern industrial cities. Often the anticipation of such a 
hard struggle after marriage delays marriage for the girl until 
she becomes too sophisticated to become a contented wife and 
she has developed so much independence of personality that 
she does not easily make adjustments to her husband, which 
tradition still holds she, rather than he, should make. Often, 
also, she develops a mercenary attitude toward marriage 
which bodes ill for its success. 

5. Not infrequently the mothers do much to encourage 
this mercenary attitude in their daughters by saying repeat- 
edly to them that they hope that they will never have as hard 
a time as they (the mothers) have had. Frequently they neg- 
lect to train their daughters in household technique, as a 
negative method of preventing them from being “slaves to 
men.” All of this might be very well from the family stand- 
point if there were enough good incomes earned by men to 
make every marriageable young woman a lady of leisure. 
From an individualistic standpoint, as distinguished from that 
of the family, it may possibly be entirely justifiable. 

6. Outside work creates in a girl a love of excitement and 
of crowded places and a distaste for the quietness of home life. 
Outside work has its regular hours and definite tasks, while 
the never ending and disorganized duties of the home are 
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nerve wearing by comparison. Also, the “tired” shop girl, 
who is going out at night, does not get much practice in home 
making. And besides, she remembers her mother as a domes- 
tic servant for all of the family, including herself, and she 
dreads such a finale to her present interesting experiences and 
freedom and play. 

7. But the most disturbing of all of the disorganizing fac- 
tors of the incidental sort is the fact that the young woman’s 
interest in young men in our day has come to be one largely 
of entertainment rather than of marriage. In her early years 
of independence she is likely to dread and postpcne marriage 
because it threatens to isolate her and to curtail her freedom. 
But this avoidance of marriage as an immediate end does not 
deter her from seeking the companionship of men. Since tra- 
dition and custom, which were fixed before women became 
economically independent, decree that the male shall be the 
entertainer outside of the home (the modern girl does not 
entertain her men friends very much in her home), she soon 
discovers that by remaining single she is better provided with 
the luxuries of life by a man than if she marries him. There 
has, it is to be feared, also grown up a practice on the part of 
the average girl of exploiting the young man financially. 
Many girls expect to be carried in an automobile, to have the 
best seats at the theater, to have suppers after the theater, 
and, not content with what the young man offers of his own 
initiative, the modern girl is accustomed to ask the man for 
whatever she wants. This is truly a long way from the mores 
of our grandmothers. The practical effect of such practices 
of exploitation is that the man is not permitted to save for 
future family life, and both he and the girl come to accept the 
status or relationship of friends, which increasingly involves 
favors of a different sort from her in return for his economic 
liberality—all of which decidedly disintegrates the idealism 
and loyalty which formerly attached to the idea of marriage. 

One word of explanation and warning should be intro- 
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duced here. It may seem as if I have thrown most of the 
burden of family disorganization upon the shoulders of wom- 
en. Such has not been the intention. I am not seeking to 
blame either men or women. Social workers and sociologists 
should long ago have learned that retaliation has no place in 
social analysis and improvement. It is our business to unravel 
causes in order that effective correctives and preventives may 
be applied. The fundamental cause of family disorganization, 
it is argued here, lies back in the growth of new material and 
institutional cultures which have grown up as a cause and 
consequence of our highly dynamic industrial system. The 
family is being endangered by impersonal forces much more 
powerful than any one individual or class of individuals. It 
so happens that the new order of things is having its chief 
transforming effect through women, at least directly. This 
change in our material and institutional cultures has set wom- 
en free from their traditional and customary allegiances and 
alliances much more generally and widely than it has set men 
free. It is because of this major transformation of the lives 
and rights and duties and personalities of women, rather than 

.of men, that the direct and incidental causes of family disor- 

;ganization operate primarily through women. They are the 
dynamic factors in our present changing social order. But 
when we come to consider remedies for the situation, we must 
consider men equally with women. 


V 

How can the problem of family disorganization be solved? 

1. Some say there is no solution, except to remove the lag 
in personal or informal attitudes and practices behind our 
material and institutional cultures. They would allow the 
industrial and derivative order of our modern society to have 
its normal and calculated effect, perhaps regretfully, but nev- 
ertheless convinced that man cannot stem the tide of inev- 
itable evolution. They feel that the great impersonal organi-/ 
zations of society are more powerful than individuals. 
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2. Others would say that we must keep the family as it is, 
that we must find some new center of interest to which to at- 
tach the disintegrating loyalties. They would hold that what 
the family loses in breadth of function may possibly be com-, 
pensated by intensity of service. But these seekers for as 
stable basis of family organization have not yet furnished us 
with a program. 

3. Others still would force women out of industry and 
back into the home; they would return her to her old-time 
tutelage. But they perhaps forget that she must give her co1- 
sent to this program. Also, she is now an integral part of our 
new derivative industrial and political system, and this sys- 
tem would itself have to be transformed in order to eliminate 
her from her present functioning in it. This cannot be done 
by resolutions or by wishing. 

4. Some, on the other hand, take a cheerful view of the 
matter. They say that the family served useful functions in 
earlier stages of social evolution and it will continue to serve 
some of these functions for those who value them. But for 
others, perhaps a growing number, they would say, the fam- 
ily must be displaced by other and less primary agencies 
which will serve the new order more adequately. Of this many 
are not convinced. They do not yet see how other agencies( 
can give the direction to character formation which the young 
of each generation must have if they are to develop into ade- . 
quately socialized personalities. 


VI 

Without offering a final solution for the problem, I should 
like to broach three suggestions, which I believe are funda- 
mental for the consideration of any group of persons who 
desire to study this problem otherwise than superficially. 

1. It is not a problem that will solve itself, that is, work 
itself out and bring the traditional family back safe and sound 
to the place it started from, before the new cultures disturbed 
its functional equilibrium. Those who think this are mistak- 
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en. Social evolution rarely repeats itself, and it has now em- 
barked upon a new process or pathway. If the family is to be 
kept intact it will require the most diligent efforts and thought 
of the social scientists and social workers. 

2. The old primary basis of social organization is largely 
destroyed. At least its self-direction and independent domi- 
nance are gone from modern life. The social workers must 
come to see that we live in a world of derivative groups and 
attitudes and ideals.‘ They will need all the help that the so- 
ciologist and the social psychologist can give them if they are 
to understand and make adjustment to the new order of 
things. 

3. Social workers themselves, through their wider social 
and legislative programs, are doing more and more to hasten 
the disappearance of the lag of the informal and institutional 
cultures behind the demands of the material culture. That is, 
they are making easy through their social reforms the trans- 
ference of social life to a derivative instead of a primary basis 


of organization. However, as said before, they are not creat- 
ing the necessity for this transformation. They are merely 
making more humane the changes which are produced by 
causes which lie back of them and which they may deplore 
but cannot control. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


“See L. L. Bernard, An Introduction to Social Psychology (New York: Holt. 
1926), chaps. xxvi and xxvii. 





A SCIENTIFIC ETHICS AND HEDONISM 
ROY C. CAVE 


N EFFECTIVE criticism of an ethical system involves 
an examination of the metaphysical postulates or 
theories upon which it is based. Lately, metaphys- 

ical theories of any kind have been subjected to severe 
criticism. It is asserted that the study of metaphysics has re- 
sulted in nothing but mental calisthenics and barren concep- 
tions. A further objection might be suggested, that it is quite 
impossible to have one final, metaphysical ethics when so 
many metaphysical system are advocated at the same time. 
Under such conditions the attempt at one absolute ethical 
system seems futile from the very beginning. 

The static aspect of any metaphysical formula has also 
been called to account. If the universe is so essentially tied 
up with change or process, any static interpretation of it must 
of necessity be inaccurate and temporary. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that the character of the change-process generally 
conceded to be going on may itself be subject to change. New 
forms create new modes of behavior. What, then, is the an- 
swer? Can we rely on Hedonism, or any other ethical system 
resting on an assumption of underlying changeless conditions 
when the universe as a drift with a drift within itself seems to 
be the ultra-modern view of the non-metaphysicians? 

There is a marked need in the field of ethics for a different - 
and more satisfactory method. And why should not that 
method be the one of science? It seems indeed peculiar that 
in spite of the present bias for scientific and pseudo-scientific 
methods in the social sciences, the field of ethics has remained 
almost unsullied from its touch. It has perhaps been looked 
upon as a thing apart, only to a minor degree amenable to 
close analysis and generalization. Recognition and proof of 

*It is well known that in the so-called “exact” sciences natural laws are now 
looked at askance. Elaborate qualification and anticipation of new developments 


are now more in order. 
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the relativity of morals have been undertaken by anthropol- 
ogists and sociologists, rather than by specialists within the 
field of ethics. The double yoke of metaphysical and religious 
dogma seems to have lain heavily on the shoulders of these 
latter. As yet, no comprehensive attempt toward a scientific 
ethics has been undertaken. Ethicists have been content to 
cull over the data gathered incidentally by scientists in other 
fields, especially anthropology. The scientific method would 
involve, of course, a close study of ethical institutions as to 
origin, character, and function. It would require also a study 
of other institutions influencing those under survey. 

' This method of study would contribute no absolute eth- 
ical system. It would, however, give us some insight into actu- 
al types of moral adaptations to given situations. In other 
words, it would give us some idea of existing ethical systems, 
in contradistinction to proposed ideal systems which seldom 
relate up with the evolutionary process. Ethics would in this 
way be taken from the hands of the reformer and idealist and 
placed in those of the scientist and materialist. 

Scientific methods are not the only ones which can be em- 
ployed. Other civilizations than ours, existing now or at pre- 
vious times, have been content with far different modes of 
investigation and remedial measures. Even as we are amused 
at the antics of the medicine man, witch-doctor, and astrolo- 
ger, so may the activities of our scientists and pseudo-scien- 
tists titillate the risibilities of future generations. Who can say 
for certain which method is best? The resulting civilizations 
differ qualitatively; and there is no final standard for com- 
parison. Our present predilection for the opaque methods of 
science, as Mr. Veblen would put it, rests on their seeming 
greater efficacy. Some of their acknowledged shortcomings 
are logical conclusions based upon arbitrary classifications, 
often with slight evidence, and a tendency on the whole 
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toward too much rigidity.* There is also no settled opinion as 
to the extent to which the inductive method, as against the 
deductive, should be utilized. In spite of all these difficulties, 
and many more, the methods of science have taken the field 
and are not to be gainsaid. The “putative cumulative causal 
sequence of events” still is satisfactorily explanatory for most 
alleged scholars.* 

One might possibly ask just what a science of ethics could 
contribute to the real values of life. To which this counter- 
question might be returned: Are there any “real values” in 
life? It has become a commonplace that what we see is one 
thing and what we think we see is quite another. So it is with 
what we do. Accordingly, our judgments on what is “best”’ 
conduct are not likely to be very reliable-—assuming for the 
moment that there is a best way of doing anything. Life it- 
self may very well have no “real” meaning. To be sure, it has 
many imputed meanings; but these imputations may them- 
selves have been “occasioned by forces or conditions which 
look to no end.” It is certainly consistent with the material- 
istic position of science to look upon the human race and all 
its attributes as being an outcome of the objective forces of 
nature. 

The same may be said of life-values. It would appear, 
then, that imputed meanings and values are decidedly no 
escape or solution. A lack of full knowledge, however, forbids 

* Classes of things are not found in the world about us. They are created for 
purposes of analysis and generalization. The human race, for example, has no defi- 
nite limits. From embryons, monkey-men, and monstrosities it ranges to what in 
terms of current standards is genius, and nowhere is there any definite line of 
demarcation. In the same way, scientific time intervals are arbitrary. Time gives 


evidence of being a continuous flow. At all events it is not a matter of hours, min- 
utes, and seconds. 


*It would be more accurate to speak of change in terms of a succession which 
is non-purposive than to treat it as teleological, or to impute to isolated objects 
(which are arbitrarily isolated) animate purposes of their own. Particular objects 
do not do things. A given situation is the outcome of complicated relationships. 
Change indicates that these relationships have no underlying stability. 
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any definite conclusion on the question. In fact, it seems al- 
most inane to dabble with a problem which is “absolute” in 
character. The relative nature of things, if accepted, seems to 
destroy the necessity of worrying about “real values” and 
“real meanings” of life. Obviously, in a relative world no one 
thing is any more real than another, except the fact of rela- 
tivity itself. 

Let us see how this train of thought affects such an eth- 
ical doctrine as Hedonism. Hedonism is still frequently con- 
fused with Utilitarianism. Nothing is so disgusting as to pick 
up a self-advertised refutation of Hedonism and to find it to 
consist of an orthodox list of arguments against Bentham’s 
famous formula. The pleasure-pain formula is only a phase 
of Hedonism taken in the broader sense. It is therefore not 
enough to refute it, for other variants of the theory must be 
reckoned with. Ethical and universal Hedonists, for example, 
do not contend that most of us pursue pleasure and avoid 
pain whenever possible. They simply claim that pleasure is 
found by experience to be the highest value in life. Nor do 
they say that pain is the opposite of pleasure. They assert its 
opposite to be unpleasure, which includes pain. Ethical He- 
donists believe that pleasure is the highest good for the indi- 
vidual. Universal Hedonists argue in terms of the group. The 
more pleasure enjoyed by the group, the greater the social 
good, i.e., the greater the average individual good. The posi- 
tion of the ethical Hedonists seems most impregnable. It can 
be argued against universal Hedonism that pleasures of dif- 
ferent persons are qualitatively distinct; and that capacities 
to enjoy vary. But the former position can also be met. 
Pleasure as the highest value to the individual can be denied. 
In the first place, lack of sufficient knowledge weighs against 
the hedonic conclusion. We are not necessarily accurate 
judges of our experiences. Moreover, it is probable that the 
possibilities of human experience have only been tapped. And 
again, changes in human nature are gradually taking place. 
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Finally, there is the historical argument, which is the most 
effective of all. We are part and parcel of a historical process, 
whether it be idealistic or materialistic, which has been going 
on in a sort of timeless way. It can therefore be plausibly 
argued that the conclusions which we draw about our position 
in the universe are merely an outcome of the process itself. 
Unless it is a God, or the mind of a God who is conscious of 
himself, the process can have no y~" > in itself. It can only 
have value to conscious beings, who feel and compare and 
think. And, as was pointed out before, the values we assume 
to exist are brought about in our minds by the change-process 
of which we are a part. 

Other more common arguments may be advanced against 
the general position of Hedonism on its own ground. (1) He- 
donists may be unusual. Most other people may find duty, 
for example, to be more valuable than pleasure. (2) The ca- 
pacities of individuals to enjoy pleasure may vary so greatly 
as to suggest that a few persons should get all the “gravy” in 
order that the greatest good be achieved. (3) Qualitative dif- 
ferences in the pleasures of different persons would suggest 
that pleasures are the goods, not pleasure is the good. Such 
would be a very untenable position. (4) The argument seems 
to fall to the ground if it is a particular pleasure and not pleas- 
ure in general that we desire and enjoy. (5) Finally, the old 
argument that the sum of pleasures is not a pleasure is still 
effective to some degree against the notions of social good and 
group pleasures. These will suffice to indicate the orthodox 
line of argument against what some propagandists call the 
“pig-trough philosophy of life.” 

The discussion has been much concerned with the idea of 
change or process, and its inaccurate expression in the static 
terms of metaphysics. The objection raised is not so much to 
the use of conceptions, which are necessarily static in their 
character; it is rather in opposition to the construction of 
fnal or absolute systems of thought concerning the world 
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about us and our conduct within its confines. There can, of 
course, be no such thing as a purely dynamic ethics. The con- 
cepts employed even in describing changing moral institutions 
invariably assume a static character. It follows, as night the 
day, reform the church, and our flag the dollar, that an ac- 
curate expression of what is going on is quite impossible. 
Given a particular relative way of looking at the world, the 
problem is not which method of analysis will give us the 
truth; it is which method will give us the most accurate story. 
Scientific truth is not actual truth, though the logic of its gen- 
eralizations and conclusions be faultless.* Contrary to the be- 
lief of many, there is no sharp break apparent between a 
static and a dynamic interpretation of any phase of social 
evolution. Any attempt at a dynamic system reveals the im- 
possibility of escaping from concepts which assume at least a 
temporary cessation of change, as the ethico-economist, J. B. 
Clark, is said to have discovered. On the other hand, static 
systems have a way of breaking down under the pressure of 
new institutions which demand explanation and rationaliza- 
tion. Many leading writers have noted what appears to be a 
distinct institutional lag.° This is nema expressed by the 
saying, ‘“‘the majority is always wrong.” 

On the whole, the move toward a quasi-dynamic inter- 
pretation of social institutions, such as is now taking place in 
the field of economics, seems most suitable and in more accord 
with scientific method. Regional and disciplined studies of 
actual changes are in this way required, and these often take 
the form of observing new norms which arise. It is unfortu- 
nate that the impersonal methods of science are so rarely em- 
ployed without some lapse into moral issues. There is hardly 
a writer in the social sciences who does not make his work in 
part null and void by digressing at some length on the good 

*Truth is here used in the relative sense, and on the basis of idea coinciding 
with fact. 


* Bernard Shaw and Bertrand Russell, for example. This lag seems most 
marked in legal and religious circles. 
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and bad effects of this or that condition.* Such questions more 
fittingly belong to religious minds and the numerous breeds of 
reformers than to social scientists, including those in the field 
of ethics. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that the arguments which 
have been leveled against Hedonism might in the main have 
been applied with equal force against any other accepted eth- 
ical system, from Graeco-Christian ethics to Pragmatism. 
The refutation attempted in the preceding is merely an out- 
line. A far more careful and comprehensive survey is needed. 
The same may be said concerning the specific matter of a 
more scientific method in ethics. It deserves a more able and 
elaborate justification than has been here undertaken. 

University oF CALIFORNIA 


* This ethical coloring is usually quite serious, and has greatly impeded scien- 
tific research. In the field of economics, condemnation of monopoly and of instal- 
ment buying are good examples. 





MORALS, MORALITY, AND ETHICS: SUGGESTED 
TERMINOLOGY 


HAROLD N. LEE 

RE THE terms “ethics” and “morals” interchangeable 
A terms, wholly or partially synonymous? What is the 
relation between them: what do they mean? Is the 
term “ethics” used accurately in the naming of such subjects 
as “practical ethics,” “Christian ethics,” etc.? Are the stud- 
ies of business ethics and legal ethics and journalistic ethics 
really studies of ethics, or are they studies of the accepted 
moral procedure of that particular profession? All these ques- 
tions are pertinent in America today because the solution of 
many of the larger problems concerning the methods and ob- 
jectives of the study of ethics depends in large measure upon 
the answer which we give to them. 
One meets an uncertainty in America today concerning 
the study of ethics, and this uncertainty seems to be fostered 
in part by the dispute over the relation between ethics and 
current morality. There seems to be a sentiment, encouraged 
by many specialists in the social sciences, that the objectives 
of a study of ethics should be determined by their practical 
import. There is a widespread feeling that the function of a 
study of ethics should be to aid in the solution of the prob- 
lems of current morality. This feeling even goes so far some- 
times as to lead one to suppose that ethics and current moral- 
ity are the same. Many textbooks of general ethics use the 
terms “ethics” and “morals” interchangeably, or else they do 
not distinguish between them with sufficient accuracy. Even 
in the case of those which do use the terms with discrimina- 
tion, their accuracy is wholly unappreciated by the majority 
of students, even at the completion of their course. Specific 
attention needs to be called to the meaning of these terms 

and their relation to each other. 
In the first place the term “morals” may be used in two 
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very different senses. There is a broad meaning and a narrow 

meaning for the term “morals.” In general, I shall endeavor 
to restrict the use of the word “morals” to the broad field and 
shall use the word “morality” to denote the narrow. This is 
in the interest of clear terminology and is in accordance with 
traditional usage. Both of these terms apply within the same 
broad field of discourse, although “morals” is applicable to 
the whole field, while “morality” has a more restricted mean- 
ing. Let us take up the meaning of the broader term first, 
taking as a point of departure the description of the broad 
field. Then the narrower term can be defined more easily as 
it is operative within the broad field. 

This field is a field of values. When we are talking about 
morals we are talking about certain kinds of values. But 
there are many other kinds of values and evaluations other 
than those with which morals are concerned. An attempt must 
be made to determine the particular kind of values which we 
call moral values. The different evaluations of phenomena 
are different ways of looking at phenomena: the different 
values are different aspects which phenomena wear. Any par- 
ticular phenomenon may lie in two or more of these different 
fields of value. It may be evaluated in one way, say aesthet- 
ically, or it may be evaluated in another way, say econom- 
ically. There is, for example, a certain field of phenomena 
whose perceptual aspect is evaluated intrinsically according 
to the pleasure or displeasure which this perceptual aspect 
affords. Values of this kind are called beauty, and the broad 
field is the field of aesthetics. Human constructions within 
this field, constructed in order to call forth this specific evalu- 
ation, are called works of art. 

The broad field for which we are searching may be reached 
in a similar way. If the phenomenon considered be a piece of 
conduct or human action, and if it be evaluated in terms of 
its aims or results, the value arrived at is called the good, and 
the aspect considered in this evaluation is the moral aspect. 
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This field is traditionally called the broad field of morals, 
Systematic human constructions within this field, constructed 
in order to call forth this specific evaluation, may be called 
moralities, or systems of morality. This definition of the 
broad field of morals may be correct either upon a formalistic 
view of morals or upon an empirical view, for the difference 
between the formalistic and empirical theories is subsequent 
to the determination of the broad field in which they operate. 
The principles upon which a formalistic theory would base 
its evaluations deal with conduct, and they aim toward some 
“end of man,” no matter what that end may be, and they 
have results which tend in the long run to influence their ap- 
plication. 

First of all, then, the term “morals” refers to the broad 
field of conduct evaluated in terms of its aims, ends, or re- 
sults. The word morals, when used in this sense, of course 
does not refer to any kind of a body of doctrine or imply any 
beliefs about how conduct should be regulated. It refers to a 
broad field of classification of phenomena. When any phe- 
nomenon is called moral, it is pointed out that it is, in that re- 
spect, different from the intellectual, the aesthetic, the scien- 
tific, etc. A moral evaluation of things aesthetic, intellectual, 
scientific, etc., can be made, as has been pointed out; but that 
means exactly what is stated in the definition of the broad 
field of morals: any kind of phenomenon, if evaluated as con- 
duct, or with reference to its influence upon conduct, is evalu- 
ated morally. 

The word “immoral” is not antithetical to “moral” when 
it is used in this way. Any phenomenon within the broad field 
just defined is a moral phenomenon; “immoral” has no appli- 
cation here at all, and is without meaning. The antithesis 
would be “‘a-moral” or “non-moral.” Positive values within 
the broad field of morals are called good. Negative values are 
called bad. “Good” and “bad” are terms whose application 
here is entirely accurate. “Evil” is a term perhaps applicable 
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to this field, but it should be used carefully and with discrim- 
ination because of its connotations within the field of religion. 
Systems of religion usually supply standards of morality, so 
the religious connotations of the term “evil” have tended to 
make it a term which implies a certain standard of morality. 
However, in the translations of the writings of Spinoza and in 
the writings of the English empiricists, “evil” is used merely 
as the antithesis of “good,” i.e., as a synonym of “bad.” 

On taking up the difference between the broad field of 
morals and the narrower field which is better called morality, 
it must be first noted that morality denotes, not any kind of 
evaluated conduct, but a body of “accepted” conduct. Mo- 
rality implies a standard of conduct. Morality is a more 
or less systematic sanction of conduct. As moralities are hu- 
man constructions within the broad field of morals, that is, 
are systems of standardized evaluation of conduct, there have 
been and are many different kinds of moralities. Conven- 
tional morality is that body of conduct which is sanctioned by 
the custom or habit of the group of which the individual is a 
member. Christian morality is conduct sanctioned by the 
principles of Christianity. Confucian morality is conduct sanc- 
tioned by Confucius, etc. Of course, our Occidental conven- 
tional morality is akin in many respects to Christian morality, 
as the principles of Christianity have entered quite largely 
into the traditions of our civilization; but these two morali- 
ties are far from identical, because so many traditions other 
than the Christian tradition are potent in each larger com- 
munity. 

When we use the terms “right” and “wrong” we usually 
mean action which is right or wrong according to some accept- 
ed standard. Thus it would undoubtedly be in the interests of 
clear terminology always to use these terms as applicable only 
within the field of morality. “Right” and “wrong” are not ° 
wholly synonymous with “good” and “bad.” “Good” and 
“bad” are much broader terms. Conduct which is good means 
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conduct which can be given a positive evaluation. Conduct 
which is right means conduct which is accepted or sanctioned 
according to some particular system of morality. Of course, 
“right” has many uses outside the field of morality. When it 
is used as a concrete noun (plural, “rights,” i.e., natural rights, 
etc.) it is a part of the terminology of political philosophy. 
When “right” and “wrong” are used merely as synonyms of 
“correct” and “incorrect,” they are used incorrectly (not 
wrongly ) and inaccurately. But these uses do not concern us 
in this paper. When used accurately with application within 
the scope of this paper, “right” and “wrong” refer to the sanc- 
tions of morality. 

“Should,” “ought,” “obligation,” etc., are terms which are 
particularly applicable to the fier: aorality also. When we 
say that a thing should be done, we are not talking about eval- 
uated conduct in general, but about some sanction. The sanc- 
tion is implied in the word “should.” The word “duty” also 
denotes definitely sanctioned conduct, and therefore is par- 
ticularly applicable only within the narrower field of morality, 
not to any phenomenon within the broad fields of morals. 
Morals in the broad sense does not necessarily imply any 
attempt to regulate conduct. A morality is such an attempt. 

When we call a man a moralist, however, we may be refer- 
ring to him in either of these two (the broad or the narrow) 
ways, because, unfortunately, we have no word built upon the 
term “morality” like, for example, “moralitist.”” A moralist, 
if he be called a moralist in the broad sense of the term, is one 
who habitually sees and judges phenomena as conduct, or ac- 
cording to their bearing on conduct, and the resultant evalua- 
tion. This kind of a moralist may not be concerned with any 
particular system of morality, least of all with conventional 
morality. He is one who makes a moral evaluation of all phe- 
nomena where this is at all possible. But if we would call one 
a moralist in the narrower serse of the term, we would mean 
that he is an originator, a teache’ ,a preacher, or an advocator 
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of a certain system of morality. We would mean that he is 
vitally interested in a definite system of sanctions, that he is 
concerned with the regulation of conduct. Wordsworth and 
Bunyan were both moralists, but Wordsworth more in the 
broad sense and Bunyan more in the narrow sense. Words- 
worth saw all nature in the light of its bearing upon man’s life 
and actions; Bunyan saw and portrayed what bore directly 
upon the questions and problems of Puritan morality. Of 
course no man can be a moralist purely in only one sense with- 
out being so to some degree in the other sense also. The dif- 
ference is a difference in degree, but further illustrates the re- 
lation between the two fields. 

“Tmmoral” is a term which belongs in the field of moral- 
ity. “Immoral” is ad» .yuon of conduct which is contrary 
to some certain sanction. As illustrated in the preceding para- 
graph, “moral” is an adjective which according to common 
usage applies both to morals in the broad sense and to moral- 
ity. Similarly, the adjective “immoral” is commonly applied 
in either way; but as has been pointed out, it really has no ap- 
plication to the broad field, and to use it as if it had is to intro- 
duce ambiguity. I shall have no use whatsoever for the term 
“immoral.” The adjectives derived from “morality” and “im- 
morality,” viz., “moralistic” and “immoralistic,” are rather 
awkward, but in order to avoid all possible confusion I am go- 
ing to use them, in spite of the danger of sounding pedantic. 
Otherwise I should have to say always, “moral in the narrow 
sense” or “moral in the broad sense.” 

Now morals and morality both refer to conduct. On the 
other hand, ethics is a branch of philosophy. Philosophy is 
not conduct, but reflection, so ethics and morals are not the 
same and the two terms are not at all on the same plane of 
definition. Their relation, however, is simple: we may philos- 
ophize about conduct, and that is exactly what we do in the 
study of ethics. This is the difference in meaning between the 
term “morals” and the term “ethics.” Ethics is the philos- 
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ophic investigation of the broad field of morals. Any phenom- 
enon within this field is subject matter for the study of ethics. 
As all systems of morality lie within the broad field of morals, 
then, of course, any phenomenon of morality is included in 
the subject matter for the study of ethics. 

Philosophy arises from reflection upon the phenomena of- 
fered by experience. When this reflection becomes system- 
atized and ordered, critical, rational, scientific, then it is phi- 
losophy (in the Occidental sense). I do not wish to enter into 
any controversy over the ontological status or metaphysical 
bearing of such reflection. Any such argument would be whol- 
ly beside the point in this place. It makes no difference 
whether the reflection or “thought” is an epiphenomenon or 
a creative, energistic principle; whether it is subvocal speech 
or the substance of all reality; it is reflection, nevertheless, 
and it cannot be conjured away simply by calling it subvocal 
speech. Man acts; we have no theory to advance as yet why 
he acts or why he should act; but he does, and he also evalu- 
ates action. All this is non-reflective. But in his quieter mo- 
ments he may reflect on his actions and his evaluations. This 
reflection is the basis of all ethics. When it becomes ordered, 
systematic, critical, rational investigation and reflection, then 
it is ethics. Ethics is the systematic (or scientific) attempt to 
understand rationally the evaluation of conduct. This is the 
consideration of first importance. 

Ethics is the attempt to formulate the theoretic principles 
lying in or behind the evaluation of conduct. It attempts to 
find a rational basis for such evaluation. Perhaps this is a fu- 
tile attempt. Perhaps it has no justification. Perhaps we shall 
find no rational basis; but this is no deterrent to the study of 
ethics. If we are to have any kind of reflection at all, surely it 
is better to have it ordered and systematic than haphazard. 
Ethics at least can aid materially in determining the strict 
and accurate meaning of the terms which are applicable with- 
in the field of morals; and of course, such a task is a task for 
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reflection. We often hear an outcry against “armchair phi- 
losophy,” but this phrase, if it means anything at all, obvious- 
ly overlooks the reflective nature of philosophy. Similarly, if 
one raises a cry against “armchair ethics” (and I have heard 
such cries in philosophically respectable circles recently), I 
say, if one raises such a cry, if he criticizes ethics for being 
theoretic, he shows either that he has forgotten, or that he 
never knew, that ethics is primarily reflection. To want and 
to demand a “shirt-sleeve ethics” is to want and to demand 
the conjunction of incompatible terms. What the critic wants, 
of course, is not a “shirt-sleeve ethics,”’ but a shirt-sleeve mo- 
rality. He wants ction, not reflection, and that is to say mo- 
rality, not ethics. 

The first task of any ethical study is to find the meaning 
of the terms with which it has to deal, the terms which are 
supplied to it by common usage in the field of morals and by 
moralities. This Socratic investigation must be thorough and 
critical. Popular speech is loose and vague, and this task of 
ethics is no mean task. It must clarify and make definite the 
terms as far as possible. If this is not possible, it must avoid 
the ambiguous terms and supply those which will not be am- 
biguous: Therefore its task is not merely to catalogue the 
terms, but is truly philosophical. Then, too, there is a ques- 
tion as to whether or not the terms point to some moral reality 
more than a purely individualistic relativism or nominalism. 
Socrates had a faith that the meanings for which he sought, 
but which he could never find, really existed as something 
more absolute than the individual. Are the evaluations which 
we find in morals and in morality individualistic, or are they 
not? The Socratic faith says that they are more than indi- 
vidual. It is the function of ethical study to find what prin- 
ciples are involved in this view, and to try to find a support 
or a refutation. At any rate it must investigate this question 
and all other questions inherent in the terms and terminology 
it finds and deals with. 
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But the nature of ethical study does not stop with this. It 
searches for the theoretic principles of the evaluation of con- 
duct. The immediate sources of all empirical knowledge are 
particulars, Thought or reflection seems to find universals in- 
volved in these particulars. For the present purposes we can 
disregard the deeper problems of the ontological status of 
these universals and the metaphysical connection between the 
universals and the particulars. It is evident, however, that 
they are never “given” in the same sense that the particulars 
are given. When compared to the particulars, their being 
seems to be conceptual; at any rate, the processes with which 
‘we deal with the universals are conceptual. When these pro- 
cesses become concerned with showing order, rigor, and con- 
sistency in the treatment of the universals, they are called 
rational. The systematic body of universals rationally found 
to be inherent in the action of large bodies of particulars is 
called theory. Ethical study investigates conduct and the 
evaluation of conduct (always starting from particulars, of 
course ), and it endeavors to find and to state the general the- 
oretic principles of this evaluation. The next step in a system 
of ethics is reached, then, when the theoretic principles of 
evaluation are found and the content of the study is arranged 
in systematic order. 

But again, the task does not end with this systematiza- 
tion. Ethics is not only concerned with finding the principles 
of evaluation in different systems of conduct, but criticizes 
the rational adequacy of these principles. Here ethics is nor- 
mative. Different moralities, of course, will be found to in- 
volve principles of evaluation which are different to a greater 
or less degree, and it is the business of ethics, as theoretic, to 
inquire into the rational adequacy of these principles of eval- 
uation and sanction. It may find them rationally adequate, 
partially so, or altogether extraneous. For example, to <eter- 
mine and to evaluate conduct with reference to rewards and 
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punishments in a future life is rationally irrelevant until the 
terms and conditions of that future life are known. 

In fact, it is improbable that the principles of evaluation 
of any existing system of morality will be found to be ration- 
ally adequate, for moralities have not been built up from ra- 
tional considerations. Reason has not been a very consider- 
able factor in the growth of moralities. Most religions pre- 
scribe moral codes, and from the days of the taboo to those of 
the spiritual sanction both superstition and emotion have been 
more potent factors than reason in religious moralities. But 
moralities do not arise only in connection with religion. Per- 
haps the most pervasive of all moralities is merely. conven- 
tion, and in the growth of convention, again, reason is very 
largely disregarded. 

Therefore the critical study of ethics is not liable to dis- 
cover any existent principles of evaluation which are ration- 
ally adequate, and this consideration leads to the final func- 
tion of ethical study, namely, ethical study must formulate 
theoretic principles which would be rationally adequate. Eth- 
ical theory implies knowledge of rationally adequate prin- 
ciples of evaluation. Now this task of ethics is bound to be 
more or less speculative, because we are now applying uni- 
versals arrived at by our past investigation to new particulars, 
and we have changed and modified the universals somewhat 
in order to make them conform, in their system, to the dic- 
tates of reason. All theory tends toward this rather ideal mod- 
ification. Inclusion within a system is very apt to demand a 
slight modification, and it is in this that theory seems to de- 
part, sometimes, from practice. The departure, though, is 
only apparent, for if the modification is in the direction of 
distortion, it is unjustified; any theory which is at odds with 
the particulars it is intended to cover is to that extent false 
theory. And any ethical theory which would not include ade- 
quately all particulars of conduct and give the principles of 
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evaluating them would be either an incomplete or a false 
theory. 

Ethics formulates a doctrine, then, of what the highest 
good is; or, if it holds that there is no Good, but only goods, 
what these goods are, what they are good for, etc. It gives 
the theoretic principles for evaluating action, and states 
whether these principles are individualistic or absolute. In all 
this, ethics is concerned with particular action and moralities. 
It is concerned wth all phenomena which lie within the broad 
field of morals; but it is concerned with everything theoret- 
ically, reflectively, philosophically. Ethics is mot an attempt 
to regulate conduct. Attempts to do so are moralities; and 
ethics is not morality. Ethics finishes its study with the con- 
ception of the good; morality begins with the assumption of 
what is right. 

Ethics as a philosophic science is disinterested in any par- 
ticular system of morality. It must be. It could not carry on 
its inquiry and criticisms impartially, and therefore complete- 
ly and satisfactorily, if it were not. Ethics studies all and any 
material which lies within the broad field of morals; its study 
cannot be restricted to some particular system of morality, 
because then it would be arbitrarily restricting itself to only 
a part of the broad field of morals. Perhaps some morality as 
we know it may be rationally adequate. This is improbable, 
as has been pointed out; but even if it be true, ethics can dis- 
cover it only at the end of its investigation, not assume it at 
the beginning. If ethics is especially interested in some par- 
ticular system of morality, if it starts its inquiry with a pre- 
sumption as to where it is to come out, or even a strong desire 
and predilection as to where it is to come out, then its inquiry 
is not critical, and to that extent is not philosophic. There- 
fore any ethics, to be philosophically adequate, must be dis- 
interested. 

The term “Christian ethics” would be used accurately to 
mean the reflective and critical study of the theoretic prin- 
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ciples involved in the Christian system of morality. Christian 
ethics would involve an inquiry into the meaning of the terms 
used in Christian morality. Just what is held to be the highest 
good here? How do the Christian virtues lead to this good? 
Are the principles of evaluation found here rationally ade- 
quate? etc., etc. Any such Christian ethics, then, would be 
only a very partial and incomplete system of ethics; it would 
be perfectly legitimate, of course, but only as a specialized 
treatment of part of the subject of ethics. Of course, it must 
be disinterested, and it follows, then, that a person need not 
necessarily believe in or practice this system of morality in or- 
der to be a student of Christian ethics. In fact, it is probably 
unnecessary to point out that the treatment of the subject 
would be more adequate if the student were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Christian morality but were not too vitally con- 
cerned in it. 

The term “business ethics” has come into a very wide 
vogue recently to apply to codes of professional procedure 
which are morally acceptable. From the principles which 
have been pointed out in this paper it is apparent that the 
term “business ethics” could mean only a purely theoretic or 
philosophic study and investigation of the principles of busi- 
ness morality. This would be a legitimate use of the term, 
though it would indicate only a small and specialized branch 
of ethical study. But this is not the way that the term is usu- 
ally used. Codes of ethics are spoken of. There can be no 
“code” of ethics. There can be “codes” only of morality, of 
procedure, of law, etc. The use of the term “ethics” to denote 
kinds of professional procedure (other professions beside 
business are included in this criticism) is philosophically de- 
plorable. 

The term “practical ethics,” if used correctly, would mean 
the reflective and critical study of the theoretic principles ly- 
ing in the evaluation of practical conduct. In this sense almost 
all ethics is practical ethics, and the term has not a great deal 
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of distinctive use. However, it seems that the term is often 
used to mean an ethics which is a kind of practical conduct, 
or system of conduct, but this meaning would be incorrect and 
should be dropped; as has been pointed out, it is a contradic- 
tion of terms; ethics is philosophic reflection, morals is con- 
duct, and a morality is a system of conduct. If the term 
“practical ethics” be used to denote an ethics which is prac- 
ticed or put into practice, then it means no more than that our 
conduct should be consistent with, or should conform to, our 
system of ethics, which, remember, is theoretic. Now, note 
this “should.” Ethics must inquire into what the “should” or 
the “ought” of morality means. Ethics must try to find the 
sanction which morality practices, but a student is under no 
obligation except a moralistic (moral in the narrower sense) 
obligation to obey this sanction. He might be a very good 
student of ethics and at the same time be a very bad man 
moralistically. Ethics formulates the theoretic principles of 
rational evaluation, but if it becomes concerned with putting 
these principles into practice it is overstepping its philosophic 
functon. Morality regulates conduct, so when the term is used 
in this sense, “practical ethics” is only a high-sounding title 
for another system of morality, but a system now whose sanc- 
tion claims to be a rational sanction. This use of “practical 
ethics” as meaning a rational morality is a very common use 
(or rather misuse) of the term. It is often the case that the 
term “ethics” itself is defined as a rational morality, but no 
more need be said about this; ethics is a philosophic study. 
It seems that in the beginning the term “casuistry” meant 
what this last kind of practical ethics is supposed to mean. 
Casuistry may be defined as the attempt to determine and 
control conduct according to the sanction of the theoretic 
principles rationally arrived at by the study of ethics. Casuis- 
try is an attempt at a scientific morality. If this be accepted as 
the meaning, then casuistry is a legitimate and philosophically 
respectable procedure. It is the name of that system of mo- 
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rality which is rationally most acceptable. But instead of this, 
casuistry might be taken to mean only the attempt to judge, 
to lay praise and blame according to the principles of ethics. 
If this be the meaning, then the use of the word must be great- 
ly circumscribed, for it is possible that ethics may find no ra- 
tional place for praise and blame. If casuistry is taken to 
mean, or bears the connotation of meaning, a certain histor- 
ical attempt during the late Middle Ages to regulate and to 
judge conduct according to the principles and sanctions then 
accepted as ethics, the use of the word as applicable to any 
system of conduct sanctioned by ethical principles today had 
better be avoided. 

Up to the present time we have assumed that it is possible 
to have a system of morality whose sanctions are based upon 
ethical principles; that is to say, that we can regulate our con- 
duct according to ethical principles. But this assumption has 
often been challenged by certain schools in psychology and by 
philosophical thinkers as well. The ethical principles bear 
with them no sanctions to conduct. There are none other than 
the moralistic sanctions. Is it possible at all to regulate par- 
ticular, individual conduct according to ethical principles? 
Can ethics have any real influence upon morality? Even if it 
can, that is aside from its philosophic function. The demand 
that it have some real influence is not a philosophic demand; 
it is a moralistic demand; yet as such it must be investigated. 
It is a part of the task of ethics to find the relation between 
ethical theory and moral procedure. 

The ethical viewpoint is the viewpoint of reflection upon 
phenomena within the broad field of morals. Systems of mo- 
rality in general have not been causally affected by ethical 
theory; they have been elaborated apart from the dictates of 
reason. It is certainly true that the most of human conduct is 
governed by impulse and habit, and these are hard to change. 
There is a slight part of man’s conduct which seems to be 
what we call deliberative action. This can be directly influ- 
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enced by rational ends in all probability, but even that which 
seems to be deliberative is more apt to be evaluated moralis- 
tically than rationally, simply from deep-seated habit, if from 
no other reason. But a man who has formed or adopted an 
adequate ethical theory is apt to become so familiar with this 
method of evaluating conduct that gradually these evalua- 
tions will make themselves felt in his habitual actions. Even 
then his impulsive actions are left uninfluenced by his ethical 
theory. But in influencing habitual conduct a long step will 
be made toward a rational sanction. 

There is a dispute in ethics as to whether habitual conduct 
is to be evaluated as truly good and bad in the same sense as 
is so-called deliberative conduct. It is sometimes claimed that 
it is the intent lying behind the action which is to be evaluated 
in the truly moral judgment. But this would minimize the im- 
portance of habitual action, and this forms the large bulk of 
all conduct. Is the good man the one who wants and intends 
to do good, or the one who does good? Often the reason why 
the good intent is held to be of fundamental importance is be- 
cause only one kind of morality has been taken to supply an 
ethical theory: the morality which stresses the good will. 
Such a morality is almost always based on a supernaturalistic 
sanction, because only a God can know adequately what the 
will is upon every occasion. But certainly it is not philoso- 
phically justifiable to take such a morality as equivalent to 
the whcle field of morals and to center our ethical inquiry 
there. Such a morality stresses the will because that is sup- 
posed to be the source of all conduct. Therefore a good will 
will be the source only of good actions. But psychology has 
shown that the bulk of action cannot be immediately traced 
to the conscious will at all. Evaluations are made of all con- 
duct, what a man does as well as what he intends to do, and 
so certainly ethics must take this into account. In fact, what 
a man intends to do never enters into his conduct at all unless 
he does it. This would seem to indicate that intents and mo- 
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tives are not of such vital importance to ethics as has been 
often held. Ethics must not formulate its principles from one 
or only a few brands of morality. 

It is highly improbable that ethical principles will make 
themselves felt to any considerable extent in the body of con- 
ventional morality until “philosophers become kings, and 
kings, philosophers.” Conventional morality is group sanc- 
tion, and the public is the great sophist now as truly as in the 
times of Plato. The public is interested in what appears to be 
persuasive, not in what is rigorously rational. And the most 
persuasive thing in the world is conventional morality, not 
“as it ought to be” according to the sanctions of reason, but 
as it is. Therefore the body of conventional morality changes 
but slowly, and not according to the dictates of reason. 

We cannot look to ethical study for help in solving the 
problem of how to educate the youth in morals. Educating 
the youth in ethics will not necessarily educate it in morals. 
We have already elaborated the view that one’s habitual eval- 
uations may be influenced by his acquaintance with ethical 
principles, but there is no guaranty in any particular case that 
this will take place. However, ethics may incidentally have 
this practical value: Socrates might have been mistaken in 
identifying virtue and knowledge (if he ever did), but there 
is the truth in it that one does not act the same both before 
and after gaining knowledge relevant to his action. As this is 
the case, it is desirable that one act with knowledge rather 
than without it. And the study of ethics supplies knowledge 
relevant to action. It therefore may influence action to some 
degree. 

Nor can we look to the philosophic science of ethics for 
help in solving the problems of current morality. It might say 
“Inject a little reason into current morality and the maladies 
will disappear,” but this is just the'remedy that current mo- 
rality will not take. The problems of current morality are not 
philosophic problems, so how could ethics solve them? The 
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moral problems of the individual also are not philosophic 
problems for the science of ethics to solve. But ethics cannot 
disregard the problems of morality, for these form part of the 
material of study, the subject matter of ethics. Does ethics 
have no bearing whatever on the solution of these individual 
problems? Yes, there is a bearing, for the knowledge and un- 
derstanding of adequate and interconsistent ethical doctrines 
may suggest solutions for the individual problems; but this is 
not the prime function of the study of ethics; it is incidental. 
The function of ethics is to discover and to formulate theo- 
retic backgrounds. The philosophic science of ethics is the ra- 
tional, critical, and systematic study of the foundations, 
methods, and processes of that form of evaluation which we 
call moral evaluation. An adequate understanding clarifies 
the whole field of study—in this case, the whole field of 
morals; and the problems of the individual are in that field, 
so they are apt to be clarified, although there is no guaranty 
that they will be in any particJar instance. 


Newcoms CoLtiece, TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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PLATO’S THEORY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 


E, 0. BASSETT 


ITH a view to determining whether the now famil- 

iar concept of social progress may claim a classical 

genesis in the Platonic philosophy, let us collect 
such evidence as the Dialogues afford under an analysis of the 
idea of progress; and so, being careful not to require of the 
Greek conformity to more than the essential elements of the 
notion, at the same time allowing him incidental political theo- 
ries and standards of evaluation possibly conflicting with our 
modern preconceptions, attempt to define Plato’s position. 

Plato treats the material growth of civilization in a quasi- 
historical manner ;* describing the primitive condition of man, 
without skill or resource; the discovery of fire and the simple 
arts;* the evolution of occupations, herding, agriculture, and 
so on;* the concentration of population,’ and the correlative 
development of a simple division of labor;° the institution of 
sea travel,” and foreign trade; the growth of population, col- 
onization, war;' the increase of comforts;* and finally the 
appearance of leisure.’ This evolution of civilization has con- 
sumed infinite ages.*® Plato considers desirable a certain mod- 
icum of physical comfort attainable in an early stage of civi- 
lization;“* economic development beyond this point is to be 

*See H. E. Barnes, “Theories of the Origin of the State in Classical Political 
Philosophy,” Monist, XXXIV, 29, 30. 

? Pol., p. 274 C, D; especially, “. . . . from these is derived all that has helped 
to frame human life.” 

* Laws, pp. 677 E, 680 E. * Ibid., p. 681 A, E. 

* Rep., pp. 370 ff. I am aware that this is a logical discussion of the origin of the 
state, not a historical one; but I cannot see that the passage is thereby deprived of 
its significance as a recognition of certain changes occurring at a given stage in eco- 
nomic development. Also, according to Barnes, op. cit., p. 30, “.... Plato .. 


stated a correct correlation between ... . types of industrial and social develop- 
ment.” 


* Laws, p. 682 C. * Critias, pp. 109 E, 110 A. 
" [bid., p. 682 C; Rep., pp. 373, 374 A. * Laws, p. 678 B. 
* Rep., pp. 372 E, 373 A. * Ibid., p.679 A. 
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evaluated by the employment of the leisure which it pro- 
vides.” 

With regard to genetics and eugenics, Plato is clearly con- 
fined to “right opinion.” He proposes eugenic measures, how- 
ever, the acceptance of which would do credit to many sociol- 
ogists of the present day. His doctrine of the mingling of 
natures,’ though not strictly satisfying the modern geneticist, 
and his belie‘ that children normally resemble their parents“ 
indicate a sufficient comprehension of the principle of biologi- 
cal inheritance. Pursuing this principle, he proposes a eugenic 
improvement of the population through the execution of the 
incorrigibly wicked,** the exile of undesirables," and the pref- 
erential mating of superior men and women.” 

Flato not only recognizes the necessity of preserving the 
attained condition of society, but also indicates the means 
whereby social inheritance is secured. The agencies of social 
continuity discussed by Plato: the atmosphere of the home,” 
parental care and training,’ the advice and authority of par- 


ents,” childhood amusements,” companions in youth,” educa- 
tion in gymnastics, music, literature,” science,” dialectic,” and 


* Pol., p. 272 C; Laws, p. 807. * Laws, p. 773 A; Pol., p. 310. 

* Implied in the marriage regulations of the Rep. He clearly rejects a rigid in- 
terpretation of his generalization (or stumbles upon the principle of dominance and 
the law of segregation) in Rep., p. 415 B. 

* Laws, pp. 735 E, 854 C, E, 957 E; Rep., p. 410 A; etc. 

* Laws, pp. 865, 877, 881, etc. 

* Principally in the Rep., Bk. v. * Laws, pp. 694 D, 695 D. 

* Ibid., pp. 643 C, 717 C; Rep., p. 377 B, C. 

»” Laws, pp. 701 C, 714 E. 

* Ibid., pp. 643 B, C, 793 E, 794 A; Rep., p. 425 A. 

* Harmful associates are several times discussed; for instance, in the Rep., Bk. 
viii, and the beginning of Bk. ix. 

* Rep., Bks. ii and iii; Laws, Bk. vii. The fundamental importance of education 


is frequently stated; for instance, in Laws, p. 765 E. The fear of innovation in the 
curriculum undermining the state was ever present to Plato’s mind. 


* Rep., pp. 522-31. * Ibid., pp. $32, 533- 
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philosophy,” public approbation or disapproval,” contests for 
prizes,” advice of elders,” custom,” and law*’—these agencies 
transmit to each succeeding generation the knowledge,” ra- 
tionality,” and the individual and social moral qualities’ of 
its predecessors. Certain of these factors require more detailed 
examination. 

Continuance of ‘the culture, justice, virtue, and general 
structure of society depends largely upon the law.” Nearly all 
changes in society, whether induced by,” anticipating, or caus- 
ing’ modification of the law, are correlated with legal enact- 
ments. That custom rules in certain fields of human conduct” 
and that elsewhere individual morality is relied upon to pre- 
serve desirable conditions” do not challenge the pre-eminence 
of the legal factor; the importance of which is equaled only by 
that of education. 

* Ibid., p. 539 E. 

* Laws, pp. 730 B, 822 D, E. * Ibid., p. 829 C, etc. 

*” Numerous passages; for instance, Laws, pp. 951 E, 952 A, B. 

” Laws, pp. 793 B, C, D, 836-41. 

™ Rep., p. §72; Laws, p. 671 C, D, etc. In the Crito, Socrates argues that the 
law is the parent of every citizen—a Greek way of acknowledging the great influence 
of the state, church, school, etc., according to E. Barker, Greek Political Theory, 
p. 122. 

* The educational system of the Rep. certainly provides for the transmission of 
all forms of knowledge; excepting perhaps knowledge of the good. We have no busi- 


ness here to quarrel with Plato because he does not adopt democratic education (per- 
haps his education of the clearly able persons is really democratic after all). 

* The characteristic of the just man, the sovereignty of the rational element. 

* Pol., pp. 308 D, E, 309 A; Laws, pp. 643 B, E, 653 A, B, C. 

* Plato relies upon the law to preserve, no less than to produce, a desired con- 
dition of society. This principle is made especially clear in the Pol. and followed in 
the Laws. Of course he admits the need for a living authority (philosopher-king, in- 
tellectual aristocracy, or nocturnal council) or abiding reverence for the law. See 
notes 31 and 37 also. 

* The question of legalistic reform will be discussed later. 

* Rep., Bks. viii and ix. Irrational law preserves an unjust condition of society, 
just as a rational and complete constitution, including a proper educational system, 
will preserve a just society. Plato recognizes the relativity of law (Rep., p. 544 E); 
but there is always a certain lag of the law. 

* Laws, p. 793 B, C, D. * Ibid., pp. 773 E, 788, 789, 822 D, E. 
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Education in gymnastic, music, and literature impresses 
the habits of balanced living and the notions of virtue upon 
the youth in preparation for citizenship; and in the case of the 
abler young men,” also for higher studies in science, dialectic, 
and philosophy; which last may be argued to compass, under 
the tutelage of the older men of intelligence, knowledge and 
philosophical experience,“ the most advanced philosophical 
thought, even the Idea of the Good.” 

Plato refers frequently to the decadence of society* and 
twice describes the process with some particularity.“* He lauds 
the virtue of the ancient, simple life,“* and disparages contem- 
porary society for its disharmony and immorality.” Did Pla- 
to, therefore, subscribe to a theory of social regression? An 
affirmative conclusion could spring only from a misunder- 
standing of his attitude. Admitting its historical reality, he 
examines the logical sequence of changes involved in deteriora- 
tion in order to discern its human conditions and causes.“ He 
criticizes the present social order for the absence of praise- 
worthy virtues discoverable in an older condition of mankind, 


* Ibid., p. 537; Laws, p. 968 D. 

“ Rep., p. 540 B, especially, “. . . . and when they have brought up in each 
generatio others like theraselves”; Laws, pp. 951 E, 952 A, B, 965 A. 

“ Plato has embodied such in his Dialogues; even the idea of the good vaguely, 
for instance, in the Philebus. There is no inherent difficulty in the idea of the good 
(as the universal principle of correct understanding, analysis and synthesis; or the 
application of the mechanism of the mean) which could have prevented Plato from 
explaining it in a dialogue. It would seem Plato believed all thought could be trans- 
mitted by education to suitable subjects, despite certain observations he may have 
introduced to produce a feeling of awe, perhaps, in some of his readers. 

“ Laws, pp. 685 A, 797, 798 C; Rep., pp. 416 A, 423 A, etc. 

“ Critias,p.121; Rep., Bks. viii and ix. 

* Laws, pp. 678 E, 679; Rep., p.’372. 

“ A certain attitude toward contemporary legal contentiousness, self-interested- 
ness, etc., underlies all Plato’s political thought. 

“ (a) Laws, pp. 683 A, 686 B. (6) The logical analysis of regression from the 
ideal state in Rep., Bks. viii and ix, besides throwing light upon decadence, may have 
been intended to indicate the stages and means of progress from the lower levels; 
arguing that the reform of individual characters must be correlated with the reform 
government. See Barker, of. cit., pp. 228, 229. 
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to emphasize the desirability of recovering those virtues by a 
pseudo-Hegelian synthesis.“ 

The decadence of society results from the increasing de- 
moralization of the citizens, successively ambitious, avari- 
cious, debauched, fickle, addicted to vice.“ The departure of 
the citizens from rational conduct, the loss of social con- 
sciousness, and the disrespect for law are due to harmful 
environmental influences, unwise home training,” ineffective 
education,” innovation in the curriculum,” degenerate com- 
panions,” and so on. All causes, however, are finally reducible 
to an irrationality or an insufficiency of the law.” 

Decadence, being abhorrent to human society in the cos- 
mos, since in all its aspects and degrees it is a qualitative 


“Plato did not reject material well-being, life in cities, crafts, drama, and so 
on. He sought to revive what he thought were the old virtues. It may be empha- 
sized that Plato does not mention philosophical intelligence as an ancient virtue. 
Leisure made this possible. 

” Rep., Bks. viii and ix. See notes 18 and 19. 


™ One of the objects of the Republic is to outline an effective education, which 
is to impress upon the young the desired habits of harmonious living and the neces- 
sary notions of virtue, social consciousness, reverence for the law and the rulers, etc. ; 
such an education, provided by the law, would insure society, the law, even the edu- 
cation itself against deterioration. 

* Laws, pp. 657, 660 A, B, 797, 798 C. * Rep., Bk. viii. 

“a) I take it as a fundamental principle of Plato’s political thought that all 
matters are to be covered by law, except some few left to custom and individual ini- 
tiative (see notes 38 and 39). At least, the law is to concern itself with the charac- 
ter of the citizens, the ability of the governors, the expulsion or execution of all sub- 
versive elements, and any other matters which might leave the way open to deca- 
dence. Besides, the need for a living authority is admitted and provided for (Laws, 
pp. 758 A, 960, 961; Rep., p. 497 C; cf. Rep., pp. 520, 521). 

b) Plato modified his analysis of the ills of society somewhat in the Laws, 
though rather by addition and new emphasis than by change of principles. In the 
Rep. his attention plays upon individual character and attitude. Later, in connec- 
tion with his development of the governmental principle of limited monarchy (Laws, 
pp. 692 C, 693 D, 756 E, 757 A), he proposes a new cause of deterioration, an excess 
of democracy or despotism (Laws, pp. 691, 697 C, D, 701 E), which had perhaps 
been suggested earlier, though not clearly separated from individual character and 
found to exist as an active principle in the law (Rep., Bk. viii, especially pp. 563 E, 
564 A). The vital principle evolved by the later discussion is the perpetual sovereign- 
ty of law (Pol., p. 300 A, B; see also Laws, p. 715 C, D). The law remains the final 
cause of all deterioration and the final means of social preservation. 
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reversal of goodness or orderliness, is to be obviated. The per- 
fect legal system not only defines and preserves a rational so- 
ciety, but provides as well for its own perpetuity. The im- 
perfect legal system, however, must depend at the various 
stages of its evolution toward correctness and completeness 
upon its product for sustenance, especially upon reverence for 
law, which it must engender; it being not less a component 
than a mechanism of social inheritance,” except when under 
the hands of a true statesman or philosopher.” 

Social change may be, in respect of its rapidity, either 
gradual or sudden; as involved in deterioration, only gradu- 
al;” while progressive change is of both types.” Disorder, 
lodging in a particle of the social structure, then, with slowly 
increasing scope for its pernicious influence, attacking succes- 
sively more significant social elements, finally involves all so- 
ciety in catastrophe.” Enrichment of the transmissible content 
of culture” is an ageless process, the acquisitive intellects of 
each generation contributing some increment.” The correc- 
tion of the political institutions,” the increase of social vital- 

* The very functioning of the law insures its continued functioning; the process 


is circular. The more nearly complete and perfect, especially with regard to its ef- 
fect on individual character and thought, the more secure a legal system is from de- 
teriorating change. 

* Pol., pp. 295, 296. The statesman is essentially a philosopher interested in so- 
ciety. The legal system in the Rep. is subject to the constant improvement of the 
philosopher-king or the philosophical aristocracy, even though ideal. 

* Laws, pp. 700 E, 7o1 A, B, C, 797, 798 C; Rep., p. 424. Revolution is only 
the climax of a slow process (see Laws, pp. 709 A, 757 A, 945 D). See notes 43 and 
44 also. 

* Laws, pp. 678 B, 735 D, E, 736 D (especially), 836-41; Rep., pp. 473 B, C, 
sor (especially). See notes 65, 66, 67, 68, and 70. 

” Laws, pp. 700 E, 701 A, B, C; Rep., Bks. 8 and 9, p. 424, etc. 

See note 42. The increase of knowledge of government is gradual (Laws, be- 
ginning of Bk. iii). Wisdom is accumulated bit by bit (Pol., p. 272 C). 

™ The philosophers principally. The principle of the good operates to increase 
thought infinitely. When secured, the increments are passed on (see note 42). 

® This essentially is the process of improvement—improvement of the law, and 
thereby of the whole social structure. See notes 79, 80, 81, 82. Correction of institu- 
tions sometimes occurs suddenly (see succeeding paragraph). 
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ity,” and the improvement of the moral quality of the popula- 
tion*—these progressive changes are mainly gradual; though 
certain described circumstances enable sudden transforma- 
tions. 

The conjunction of higher wisdom and supreme legal pow- 
er, by an unselfish and enthusiastic tyrant submitting to the 
guidance of a true statesman or philosopher,” by a ruler being 
endowed with ability and philosophical insight,** by a philoso- 
pher succeeding to the seat of royal authority,” or by other 
means, would make unnecessary the slow evolution of a ra- 
tional social order, the immaturity of a single generation suf- 
ficing for the transmutation ;* which coincidents, it is admit- 
ted, occur very infrequently.” The transition, however, though 
sudden, measured by lapse of time, simulates the gradual in 
method, in that it affects radically the characters of the initia- 
tory generation.” Moreover, the social continuity is not brok- 
en, to the extent that the wisdom and knowledge of the phi- 
losopher and his assistants transmit a selected intellectual, 
moral, and legal inheritance to the remodeled society. 

Does Plato clearly envisage social progress? The cultural 
content of social inheritance is augmented by musical and 

“ This is one of the aims and accomplishments of progress toward the ideal so- 
ciety (see note 93). 
™ See references under note 81. : ™ Laws, pp. 710 B, D, 711 C, 712 A. 

“ Ibid., p. 711 B,C, D; Rep., p. 520A, B. 
" Rep., p. 473 D, 499 B, C, D, sor A, E. Cf. Laws, p. 969 A, B. 
* Rep., p. 540 D. © Pol., pp. 292 E, 293 A; Laws, p. 711 E. 


” The children are to be separated from their parents and educated ideally from 
earliest years; all environmental influences are to be as ideal as if society had been 
perfect for generations; all antagonistic influences simply expire. It must be admitted, 
however, that these ideas of Plato’s present difficulties, especially from the stand- 
point of the modern preconception of the organic growth of society. But I am in- 
clined to the position that the concept of organic growth is not essential to a theory of 
social progress; though we may criticize Plato for failing to grasp what we think 
most important, if we choose to ignore the fact that Greeks generally were pre-em- 
inently rationalistic. Many subsequent thinkers have assumed the rationalistic at- 
titude toward reform. Furthermore, the possibility of such a transformation as Plato 
pictures is in strict conformity with his theory that progress is the product of reason, 
which in this hypothetical case is all-powerful (see Barker, op. cit., p. 243). 
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poetical composition of certain prescribed types." The ac- 
cumulation of experience and the analysis and synthesis of it 
by the philosopher” contribute to the social store of wisdom,” 
which becomes available to each person according to his abili- 
ty to employ it in his intellectual and moral development." 
This increase of knowledge is limitless, inasmuch as the hu- 
man mind never perfectly comprehends the idea;"* and, even 
should the intellect attain such understanding, its scope would 
yet remain unrestricted, by virtue of the infinitude of ideas." 

Under the guidance of a true statesman” or philosopher" 
the law approximates ever more closely to the perfect consti- 
tution.” By this progression education and the other agencies 
of social inheritance, especially those molding character, are 
advanced toward their archetypes;*° the conduct, nature, and 
social relations of the citizens are similarly affected ;*' individ- 
ually and collectively society approaches the ideal.” 

" Laws, pp. 656, 657, 799 A, B. If we were to forbid all but epic poetry, poeti- 
cal composition would not be prevented thereby. Preventing innovation does not 
prevent further production. Within the type there may be considerable variety 
(Laws, p. 665 C). Besides, the type prescribed may be changed, just as the law may 
change. 

"I take this as the process of approaching the Ideas. 

" Pol., p. 272 C. ** See note 40. 

™ Since experience is limitless, the ideas, or archetype of all experience, can never 
be fully comprehended. One can never know all possible chairs, hence can never 
know the idea of a chair. Whether experience be the basis of generalization or the 
means of recalling an idea seen before, the argument holds. 

™ An infinitude of ideas is an essential element of the cognitive principle of the 
good. Even allowing a limitation of ideas at a particular moment, the world-soul is 
ceaselessly increasing the order. in the universe, which would provide the necessary 
infinitude. 

" Pol., pp. 293 D, 295 E, 296 A. ™ Rep., pp. 497 C, sor (especially), 590 A, B. 

” Laws, pp. 643 E, 645 A, B, 660 A, B, 769 A, B, C, D (especially). 

™ Rep., pp. 426 E, 427 A. The law must be correlated with every progressive 
change (see note 542). 

" Pol., pp. 296 D, 309 B, C; Rep., pp. 501 (especially), 590 B, 591 A, 592, 600 
C; Laws, pp. 630 E, 684 C, 696 E, 697 A, B, 708 D, 718 B, 720 E, 721, 722, 723 A, 
B, 730 B, 770 C, D, E, 771 A, 853 B, C, D, 890 B, C. 

" Pol., pp. 293 D, 499 B, C, D, 592; Laws, pp. 710 E, 740 ff., 745 E, 746 A, B, 
C. See also Laws, p. 797 D (“any change whatever . . . .,” etc.). 
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Interaction of the formal and human elements in the social 
structure tends to preserve an existing condition; progress re- 
sulis from the interposition of rationality, whether embodied 
in statesman or philosopher, or merely somewhat operative 
among the citizens.“ During the early history of mankind, 
reason, enslaved by the animal nature, increases material wel- 
fare, producing leisure as the last term of material growth to 
aid her in the conflict with the spirited and appetitive elements 
of human nature, over which the rational element triumphs, 
first in men of superior intelligence, who thereupon become 
philosophers, tardily and in small, though increasing, degree 
among the mass of the people. Partially correct social institu- 
tions, the product of hampered philosopher or statesman,” 
assist the emancipation of the reason; the liberated rationality 
of the mass, perhaps complemented by the wisdom of philoso- 
pher or statesman, improves institutions; which in turn fur- 
ther release the rational principle; thus, through the reciprocal 
action of characters and institutions, society progresses, im- 
pelled by reason. 

The world-soul ceaselessly augments order in the chaos- 
tending universe.** Similarly, the human reason, a derivative 
of the world-soul,”* by nature orders the material and social 
environment. Plato, therefore, considers social progress inevi- 
table. Regression presents no fundamental difficulty. De- 


"I recognize the danger I run in drawing in the masses. Plato did turn to gov- 
ernment by partial consent in his later thought (Zaws). Every man has a rational 
element in his soul which might operate toward some social betterment under such a 
government. But strictly Plato clung to the idea of the legislator. However, see 
Laws, p. 718 E. Logically I cannot see why the rational principle should not appear 
in ordinary citizens as well as in the philosopher. 


™ The legislator must be cautious and gradual ina rmo- ‘«mocratic state (Laws, 
p. 735 D, E). 


“ Laws, pp. 709 B, 905, 906; especially pp. 716 A, 897, 966 E, 967 A (“under 
the dominion of an intelligent will accomplishing good”), etc. 


“ Timaeus, pp. 41 ff.; Philebus, p. 30 A. 
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cadence results from the temporary triumph of irrational, 
chaotic forces over the rational principle in some particular 
society. From a cosmological perspective progress is continu- 
ous; it tends to be so in a given society; and there can be no 
doubt of the eventual progress of all societies. The philoso- 
pher, being an agent of the world-soul, must devise means to 
prevent such regressions,” just as he must strive increasingly 
to order society, that is, guide it toward the ideal.” 

The social ideal involves, with respect to individuals, the 
rationalizing of each soul,” the qualitative maximizing of ex- 
perience, including social contacts,” and the greatest possible 
development of intellect;” and with regard to the social or- 
ganism, the attainment of unity or perfect harmony, each man 
doing as he is able,” each being sensitive to the welfare of 
every part,”* and the perpetuation of the conditions of human 
ideality,” including the fruition of society in the philosopher.” 


* What Plato is trying to do constantly. Refer back to discussion of decadence, 
and notes 47-55. 

* Rep., p. 540 A (“toiling also at politics and ruling for the public good as a 
matter of duty”). The philosopher who has looked upon the ideal seeks constantly 
to bring all society into harmony with it. 

“” The harmony of the soul, which Plato frequently praises. The rational ele- 
ment is to be sovereign. See notes 23 and 34. 

* This must be the process of education, so far as each one is able; mental ex- 
perience as well as any other. The youth are to pass through pleasure and pain. So- 
cial contacts are to be so increased that each person feels the joys and sorrows of 
every other. The principle of philosophical analysis and synthesis must imply this 
maximizing of experience. 

™ Refer again to note 40. It is to be remembered that the intellectual ability of 
the population increases (eugenically ). 

The dominating principle of Plato’s thought. Every man is to be carpenter, 
smith, guardian, or philosopher, as he is able; but he is to be socially conscious and 
a participant in the social life as well; the idea being that all conduct must be ra- 
tionally delimited—order, order! 

* Rep., pp. 462 C, D, E, 463 C, D, E. 

™ Laws, pp. 630 C, 631 A, 707 D, 770 C, D, E, 771 A, 963 A; Pol., p. 293 D, E; 
Rep., p. §92. 

* An individual can be a smith or philosopher, as he is able. I am inclined to 
discount the view that the philosopher is the flower of Plato’s society; every part 
contributes to order by approaching its ideal. The philosopher is important because 
he can hasten progress; he is not more an end than any other part of the social 
structure. 
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Toward the ideal, society executes an infinite progression; 
since the final aim, maximum orderliness, is by its very nature 
impossible of attainment, so that all conceivable ideal societies 
can be but approximations to the ideal. The end of progress 
is progress; the aim is but a directing principle.” 

Although the Dialogues contain no systematic discussion 
of, nor an explicit avowal of belief in, social progress, the evi- 
dence here collected implies the acceptance of such a notion, 
and may be construed to indicate the tacit formulation of a 
theory of progress. The material growth of society produces 
leisure, in which condition reason escapes from appetitive pur- 
suits and commences the intellectual and moral progress of 
mankind. Reason augments the social store of music, litera- 
ture, and wisdom, increases the mental ability of society by 
eugenic improvement, corrects the law, improves individual 
natures, in sum, advances society toward the ideal, each gen- 
eration building upon the attained condition of its predecessor. 
Decadence, which interrupts this process infrequently and in 
restricted areas, can be explained and prevented. Human rea- 


son, being a derivative of the world-soul, orders society, even 
as the world-soul increasingly orders the universe, social prog- 
ress being an aspect of the universal process, and as inevita- 
ble. Finally, since the social as well as the universal aim is 
maximum orderliness, progress must be perpetual. Such, in 
brief, is Plato’s conception of social progress. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


* The idea of the good is a principle of ideation, an infinitude of ideas under the 
one. The world-soul, active counterpart of the idea of the good, never ceases cre 
ating order. It seems to me that, the principle of social progress being increasing or- 
der, progress must be endless, since I cannot conceive of a maximum of orderliness. 
If this be so, it is obvious we do not have to accept ideal states as laid down in Rep. 
and Laws; any one embodying order will do, but only as a point of departure. 
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Tue Pus.ic AND Its ProsLeMs. By John Dewey. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. vi+-224. Price, $2.50; college edition, $2.00. 
“Democracy will come into its own, for democracy is a name for a 

life of free and enriching communion. It had its seer in Walt Whitman” 

(p. 184). It kad its seer in Walt Whitman. Today it has its seer in John 

Dewey. 

This book is a theory and a plea. In the book, the theory comes first 
and the plea afterward. But in thought, the plea is certainly first and 
the theory afterward. The heart of the book is its plea to save democ- 
racy, and particularly, for we are Americans, to save the democracy of 
America. It is a magnificent plea, calmly eloquent, moving, penetrating, 
compelling. The individualistic democracy of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries was wrong in theory and consequently wrong in practice. 
Its program lifted the power of government out of the hands of the public 
and laid it in the hands of the great industrial organizations, and at the 
same time blinded all eyes to what was taking place, because what was 
taking place was going on according to the program. In the chapters on 
“The Democratic State” and “The Eclipse of the Public,” all this is pic- 
tured for us in a master’s way. We knew it, but here it is clearer and 
more impending than we knew. A hundred truisms are built into form, 
and we stand amazed in their midst. 

The last two chapters are an attempt to formulate the conditions by 
which a self-responsible and self-respecting democracy may be developed 
from the present social configuration. These conditions are “full pub- 
licity in respect to all consequences which concern” the public (p. 167), 
a willingness to experiment “in human concerns” as we do “in physical 
and technical matters” (p. 169), a development of “social knowledge” 
(p. 171), and a development of “face-to-face intercourse” in “local com- 
munities” (p. 211). 

These conditions do not constitute a solution. There are as many 
concrete solutions as there are social conditions, and there is no mistake 
greater or more often made in social theory than the cons‘ -uction of a 
set solution. There are many ideal forms of government in the concrete. 
But these are the conditions by which we in our situation today can re- 
cover a democracy. 

This is the plea. The theory that accompanies the plea is unfolded 
in the first two chapters. I cannot help feeling that the theory does not 
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come up to the plea. The pivot of the theory is a definition of the state 
in terms of “consequences” instead of in terms of “alleged, special, orig- 
inal, society-making causal forces, whether instincts, fiats of will, per- 
sonal, or an immanent, universal, practical reason, or an indwelling, 
metaphysical, social essence and nature” (p. 25). But it is somewhat 
characteristic of Dewey that in all of the two chapters in which this 
theory is being explained, I am unable to find a concise and adequate 
definition of the “state.’”” On page 33 a sentence which seems to be in- 
tended for such a definition appears: “The only statement which can 
be made is a purely formal one,” he writes, “the state is the organization 
of the public effected through officials for the protection of the interests 
shared by its members.” But this statement omits something very impor- 
tant which is reiterated several times in the preceding pages, and that is 
the occasion for the creation of officials. “Recognition of evil conse- 
quences brought about a common interest which required for its mainte- 
nance certain measures and rules, together with the selection of certain 
persons as their guardians .. . .” (p. 17). The recognition by a group 
of certain consequences is the real crux of the matter, as I follow Dewey’s 
analysis; not the consequences, nor the officials. The consequences 
might go on indefinitely, and perhaps disastrously; but if they were 
unrecognized no state would form. And agents (call them “officials,” or 
sheep-herders, or Mussolinis) might create organizations as a matter of 
fact, such as would protect the interests shared by the members of the 
group, without the members of the group recognizing the fact, and so 
realizing a “state.” 

If I am right in my suspicion of the importance of recognition in 
Dewey’s theory, three criticisms emerge: (1) Dewey’s definition is actu- 
ally also based on causes; not on consequences as he supposes. (2) Rec- 
ognition of consequences, as apparently the ultimate defining notion, 
should be more carefully attended to and analyzed. (3) The “state” 
defined in terms of recognition of consequences is the democratic state 
only, and only in a condition of relatively ideal actualization. The 
public today is very nearly eclipsed, Dewey convincingly tells us. Our 
multitudes of officials are not really “officials,” as Dewey describes them, 
any more than a sheep-herder or a collie dog are “officials” of a flock of 
sheep. The government of the United States is not a “government” 
then; nor, probably, is any government of any country in the world to- 
day a “government.” Yet these governments in the world today, inade- 
quate as they are, deserve a generic name and a science to study them. 
What I am saying here is that Dewey’s theory of the state refers not to 
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the states we do live in but to the ideal democratic state we wish we 
could live in, and that Dewey’s theory of the state is only a normative 
and not a descriptive theory. 
STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
University OF CALIFORNIA 


Marx AND LENIN: THE SCIENCE OF REVOLUTION. By Max Eastman. 
New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1927. Pp. 267. Price, $2.00. 
The distinction which this book elaborates is a very simple and a 

very important one: the distinction between a cosmic process that runs 
itself, using human intelligence often as a mirror but never as a matrix, 
and a social process, whether cosmic or not, that progresses through the 
creative media of ideas. Applied to revolution as a technique of change 
the former view constitutes a philosophy which, whether idealistic or ma- 
terialistic, is logically allied with and historically. deducible from primi- 
tive animism; the latter view constitutes a science which, assuming the 
efficacy of human effort, allies itself with the newer emphasis upon social 
engineering. The statement of functional logic with which the volume is 
introduced is excellent—a statement clarified by, and a logic gathering 
force from, the social nexus here furnished it. 

The book proper is devoted to the thesis that Marx was a philoso- 
pher, Lenin a scientist, of revolution. The study is adequately docu- 
mented and certainly makes out its affirmative case. The clearness of 
' the case suffers, however, from the fact—admitted by Eastman with 
regard to both the characters—that each of them was both a scientist 
and a philosopher, in the sense above indicated. Since each was both, 
why fasten an exclusive label upon either? One reply is that the author’s 
primary interest was in revolution rather than in revolutionaires—note 
the subtitle—and that he used the historical and biographical materials 
purely for illustrative purposes. So conceived, the book is a beautiful 
piece of work and convincing, save for an important exception displayed 
at the end of this review. The title and the overwhelming disproportion 
of space given to the biographical differentiation seem, however, to indi- 
cate this latter motif as the major intent of the author. If it be so, what 
justification is available for considering Marx’s emphasis upon humin 
instrumentality and Lenin’s emphasis upon cosmic inevitability as being 
rationalizations rather than Marx’s emphasis upon human instrumen- 
tality and Lenin’s emphasis upon human instrumentality as the rationali- 
zations? A humane desire to prevent a hero—or even, in logic, a villain— 
from flatly contradicting himself would explain an ex parte attribution, 
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but the author affects to discover some internal logical principle that 
justifies just this particular attribution. It is more than probable, on 
the contrary, that the principle of selection—used here graciously to 
stigmatize Marx and eloquently to glorify Lenin—is not logical at all, 
but cosmic, or at least impersonally social. If events had revealed Marx, 
instead o! Lenin, as the actual initiator of a successful revolution, then 
those portions of Marx’s writing now read drowsily would have been 
taken to be the real intent of the man, as Eastman here takes Lenin’s 
emphasis upon human control to represent the real Lenin. 

As a historical study this book commits in an environment that hap- 
pily makes detection possible, a fallacy that professional historians might 
discreetly commit with greater impunity. Since selection is inevitable in 
historical writing, as elsewhere, it seems the part of wisdom not merely 
to admit it but also to admit that the basis of selection may as well be 
temporal fortuity as logical compulsion. It is highly probable that such 
is here the case. I do not know enough to prove, and I do not prefer to 
believe, that Lenin’s emphasis upon, and practice of, prevision and strate- 
gy did not help to make him the initiator of a successful revolution; but 
it is quite clear to me that Eastman himself believes as he here does oth- 
erwise than because of the evidence which he has patiently gathered and 
effectively displayed. And so as a study in causation, the present book 
seems to me to get its strength from the “Coolidge-prosperity” type of 
assumption. 

But the book is so clearly conceived and so well sustained that I 
am disposed, in spite of the disproportion of space given to the historical 
motif, to regard it as a philosophy of revolution rather than as a bio- 
graphical critique. One weakness impairs its admitted merit, even when 
judged from this fairer point of view. But since the weakness grows out 
of an assumption, I prefer first to praise the overt argument. Most pene- 
tratingly does the book reveal the weakness of animistic confidence as 
a method of getting things done; most happily does it reveal the great 
utility of men’s taking their affairs into hand with conscious intent to 
remedy. With the smallest contribution of imagination, a reader rises 
from the perusal of this volume with a new respect for the scientific atti- 
tude and a new wonder that the religious and metaphysical type of mind 
retains the strength it dces as a competitor in the market place of ideas. 
If revolution there is to be, then men must study its nature, invent its 
strategy, live in and for its success. That Lenin could do, and did do, 
this when the gods of war, whom he did not worship, presented him an 
opportunity, entitles him perhaps to the pedestal here reared for his im- 
mortality. 
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But no effectiveness in manipulating means less than the best should 
blind us to the quest for the best possible means of reaching the best 
possible ends. Is revolution the best possible means to human freedom? 
But—objects the revolutionaire—there is no time to talk of “the best 
possible,” when there is only one actual, means. This seems to be the 
spirit in which Eastman has approached revolution. But he is not en- 
titled to the implicit assumption—for back of that assumption does not 
there lie the philosophic rather than the scientific mind? Where his 
guides diverge, he profits by following the better; -but he does not thrust 
boldly through their agreement (upon at least the desirability of revolu- 
tion) to see whether there stands kingly fact or some mere pitiable Polo- 
nius. If this be a treatise on the logic of revolution, as we may now 
charitably assume, and if revolution be not inevitable—the fact of which 
the author must be denied the right to assume even as the eventual 
success of which he has denied Marx the right to assume—then we must 
count in severe dispraise of this otherwise excellent study the fact that it 
neglects a matter of the highest relevance for the subject discussed and 
of the deepest moment for mankind. Means may not always get justified 
by ends, but they cannot be justified any other way. It seems very prob- 
able that the only large-scale method of justifying revolution as a tech- 
nique of social change is to assume it inevitable; and this assumption 
Eastman’s book makes unavailable for Eastman himself. His critique 
here of the logic of what he himself regards the friendly villain of the 
piece—Marx—damages the ethics of what Eastman’s countrymen re- 
gard his villainous friend—Lenin. 

T. V. SmitH 


University OF CHICAGO 


Tue Hesrew Famity: A Stupy in Historica Sociotocy. By Earle 
Bennett Cross. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 
xi+217. Price, $2.50. 

There are available to students of primitive societies a number of 
fairly reliable and complete ethnographic studies of the people of the 
Old Testament, and there are not a few “sociologies of the Bible” based 
on such accounts. One has a right, therefore, to expect a new volume in 
this field either to synthesize the available material, to advance research 
in some way; to apply a new point of view or method of treatment (9 the 
data, or to popularize what has been done by others. It is difficult to 
determine which of these objectives the author had in mind, for the book 
does not clearly conform to any of these aims. It represents, however, a 
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readable and sophisticated interpretation of the Hebrew family based on 
the Old Testament, and may be welcome as an attempt to round out the 
growing series of institutional monographs dealing with Hebrew life. 

Such studies generally presuppose the happy combination in one 
person of training in biblical criticism as well as the fundamentals of so- 
_cial science. Professor Henry T. Fowler, in his Introduction to the vol- 
ume, assures us that the author has both of these prerequisites and that 
the facts presented in this book may be used “with confidence by stu- 
dents of sociology as representing the careful and exact results of modern 
Old Testament scholarship.” This is gratifying, in view of the fact that 
with the exception of four or five passing references to other authors on 
controversial points, this volume is devoid of mention of the great num- 
ber of scholarly volumes that have preceded it in this field. 

Not being trained in biblical criticism, the present reviewer must 
confine himself to a few comments on the sociological aspects of the 
volume. From this standpoint, the most obvious and persistent short- 
coming of the book is the fact that Professor Cross seems to have fallen 
into the error of accepting the now generally discredited nineteenth- 
century monotypical social-evolutionary hypothesis as a fact. He says: 
“The pages of this book will register the fact that the development of 
Hebrew social life as far as the family is concerned was along lines simi- 
lar to those which humanity has been found to have followed in other 
parts of the world and in parallel stages of history” (p. x). This leads 
the author into rather serious error, especially when it is recognized that 
the principal thesis of the book is that the Hebrew family originally 
was metronymic and later became patronymic, and that one of the chief 
arguments in favor of this thesis is that this is what generally or always 
happens in human society, or, as the author puts it: . 

By analogy with the development of the institution of the family among 
other races and peoples of mankind, we are led to expect that the Hebrews 
passed through a stage in which kinship was reckoned through the mother 
rather than the father. This stage has usually preceded that form of tracing 
kinship with which we are more familiar, wherein the family name is that of 
the father [p. 1]. 

It is doubtful whether any considerable number of modern students of 
the family or of human-culture history would subscribe to this assump- 
tion. 

It appears that biblical scholars are now agreed on the general chro- 
nology of the various Old Testament documents; and one is gratified to 
find that the temporal sequence which they have accepted does not at 
all correspond to the garbled, orthodox versions, which have stood in the 
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way of objective interpretation until recently. The acuity of scholarship 
has even gone so far as to discover what passages in the Bible have suf- 
fered from the tampering of editors of various periods, and to reconstruct 
with some degree of plausibility the original versions. In this connection 
it is surprising to see to what extent the technique of students of folk 
lore has revitalized the sterile scholasticism which but a few years ago 
passed under the dubious label of “higher criticism.” 

The author explains the occasional appearance of metronymic prac- 
tice as the misunderstanding on the part of later editors having patro- 
nymic bias, or as the survival of earlier mores. (See the cse of Bethuel, p. 
35-) In such a case it is possible that his evolutionary assumption will 
lead to erroneous interpretation of philological data, for it is not always 
true that metronymic forms precede patronymic forms. The author seems 
to overlook in such instances the possibility of the emergence of cultural 
disharmonies through diffusion. Ethnologists nowadays feel that neigh- 
bors may be even more influential than ancestors in shaping the pattern 
of a given culture. 

Another consequence of the author’s social evolutionary view is his 
assumption that the metronymic order is necessarily more primitive and 
of a lower form than the patronymic. It happens, for instance, that 
patronymic customs exist in such archaic cultures as those of the West 
Australians and the Fuegians of South America. In a few instances the 
author confuses the metronymic forms with matrilocal customs. It is one 
thing for children to get their names from the mother’s family, and quite 
another for them to live with the mother’s family. (See, for instance, the 
case of Moses, pp. 16-17.) The task of explaining the process of transi- 
tion from metronymic to patronymic family life in the case of the He- 
brews still remains, and must probably await the discovery of the 
streams of cultural diffusion from surrounding tribes to which the He- 
brews were subject and to which their prophets gave articulate expres- 
sion. 

Although the author cautions us not to confuse the matriarchate 
with the metronymic group, there are occasional lapses on the part of 
the author himself on this point. These are probably unconscious 
“Freudian slips,” which indicate that the author after all feels that the 
distinction between a metronymic and patronymic group is not quite as 
significant as that between the matriarchate and the patriarchal family. 
In the natural history of the family the Hebrew family is generally 
treated as the arch-type of the patriarchate. We may surmise, however, 
that the philological tradition in biblical criticism does not lend itself so 
well to the analysis of that type of phenomena. Naming is thus empha- 
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sized at the expense of control. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that in our society we are still following metronymic customs in the 
case of illegitimate children, and that in our more cultured city families 
we get a revival of the matriarchate. 

This study is probably as valuable for the questions it raises as for 
those which it answers. Such topics as the age of marriage, child mar- 
riages, birth-control, and adoption are not treated. It is to be regretted 
that in the last chapter the author finds it necessary to rise or to fall— 
depending upon one’s point of view—in the tone of his otherwise objec- 
tive volume to the level of a Sunday-school lesson. When the author, in 
his final conclusion, says: “The true historian should ever be alert to 
profit by the lessons of the past in their bearing upon the present,” he 
is exposing himself to the criticism of a considerable section of the his- 
torical guild. History, they have learned, furnishes ample precedents 
and sanctions for the most contradictory social policies of today. Thus 
Professor Cross himself cautions the reader that “the practice of polyg- 
amy by Abraham . . . . is no warrant for polygamy in modern life” (p. 
210). 

It is the chief merit of this volume that it assembles in compact and 
readable form the most pertinent facts about the family life of the He- 
brews, which would be difficult to obtain by students lacking training in 
biblical criticism. 

Louis WirtH 

University oF CHICAGO 


Humanist Sermons. Edited by Curtis W. Reese. Chicago and London: 

Open Court Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. 262. Price, $2.50. 

In this volume a university professor and seventeen preachers of the 
radical wing of Unitarianism contribute their “best sermons” in the in- 
terest of a religion of humanism. While each may be said to sing his own 
verse, differing one from another in the number of traditional religious 
concepts maintained, all join in one chorus in insisting upon keeping 
Man alone, such as he is, at the focal point. In this sense it may rightly 
be termed (as one author frankly declares) an anthropocentric religion. 
A united stand is made against any theocentric or christocentric ap- 
proach, against any theological or philosophical premise—in short, 
against the traditional. Cosmological theories may or may not be true— 
a Reality beyond may be or may not be—all this lies at the periphery, if 
it lies at all. 

The high ethical motives and the serious interest and concern with 
which these contributors view the “here and now” of our contemporaries 
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and the tomorrow of our children’s children can hardly be questioned. 
The question which these sermons raise is how long may such ideals be 
maintained without the sustaining background of some religious-philo- 
sophical certainty? If man be the measure of all things, may not the per- 
sistent claim and the wide recognition of a Beyond-that-is-within (a 
testimony of Man himself) lay claim to a place very close to the focal 
point? 
VERGILIUS FeRM 
CoLLecE oF WoosTER 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES AND THEIR Resutts: AN Essay IN PsyCHOLOcY 
AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By Aelfrida Tillyard. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. viii+-216. 

In this book, students of mysticism and religion are informed of the 
practical methods employed by present-day Hindus, Buddhists, Mo- 
hammedans, and Christians in training their souls for communion with 
ultimate reality. The author’s discussion supports the thesis that religious 
persons, dissatisfied with ritual or theological religion and desirous of 
immediate contact with the Unseen, may attain, through certain exist- 
ing systems of meditation, the mystical, unitive state. The elements of 
spiritual exercise (the adopting of a definite posture, the regulation of the 
breath, the banishing of intruding thoughts, concentration, and the re- 
peating of sacred sentences) are fully explained and evaluated. The re- 
ligious and ethical prerequisites of true mysticism are emphasized; and 
the difference between the ordinary hypnotic state and the hypnotic con- 
sciousness, produced by spiritual practices, are clearly brought out. Valu- 
able in the writer’s treatment of the Hindu meditations are the classifica- 
tions of the different Hindu sects, of the many kinds of Yoga, and the 
various stages of the Yogi. The progress of the Buddhist mystic through 
the four Jhanas and the four Aruppas to pervasive consciousness of Nir- 
vana is interestingly described. In the examination of Mohammedan mys- 
ticism, the distinguishing characteristics of the different orders of the Sufis 
and the steps, which Sufis must take to achieve Truth, are fully presented. 
Many illustrations of the phenomenon of conversion in Mohammedanism 
are given. In the analysis of Christian mysticism, the methods of medi- 
tation used in the Eastern, Roman, and evangelical churches are de- 
picted. Outlines of the formal Ignatian and Sulpician systems are set 
forth. In the judgment of the author, the Christian mystic is peculiarly 
sensitive to the duty of ethical excellency. All mysticisms, however, are 
’ discussed as involving a change in the aspirant’s character, together with 
a frequent reception of visions, auditions, or miraculous powers. The 
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spiritual exercises described in the book are practical for those who, as 
professional mystics, would devote themselves completely to the attain- 
ment of religious ecstasy. They have little significance for persons who 
would secure mystical satisfaction without a sacrifice of the secular 
interests of life. The work, provided with a good index, will be useful as 
a dictionary of many of the technical terms used in the literature of 
mysticism. 
D. L. Evans 


Oxr1o WesLeyan UNIVERSITY 


SHORTER NOTICES 


CurrENT CHRISTIAN THINKING. By Gerald Birney Smith. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 209. Price, $2.00. 

We have in this book a compact survey of contemporary theology written 
to attract the interest of those non-professional readers who are wondering 
about the present disputes and quarrels within Christian circles. New align- 
ments, it is shown, have been set up by the introduction of the scientific and 
historical approach to the study of Christianity, which have cut across the old 
denominational lines. The antithesis between the old authoritative and dog- 
matic platforms of the several confessional orthodoxies and the quest for such 
norms as will meet the severer test of modern criticism is sharply drawn. A 
dogmatic theology can hardly satisfy a generation trained in scientific proce- 
dure. Current Christian thinking is in the throes of readjustment and re-valua- 
tion. The present issues are made clear by an exposition of some of the con- 
spicuous schools of contemporary thought, e.g., Roman Catholicism, Protestant 
orthodoxy, modernism, fundamentalism, evolutionism, New Thought, Rit- 
schlianism, etc. Professor Smith concludes with an excellent discussion of 
evangelical Christianity where modern disputants will find in the “inner spirit 
rather than in any particular system of doctrines” their only possible rallying 
point. 

To intelligent lay discussion groups the book commends itself most ad- 
mirably. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


A Stupy In ToLeraNce: As PracTicep BY MUHAMMAD AND His IMMEDIATE 
Successors. By Adolph L. Wismar. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1927. Pp. xvi-+-108. Price, $1.50. 

Students of the history of religion and ethics will find in this doctor’s dis- 
sertation at Columbia an important contribution to an understanding of early 
Muhammadanism. Dr. Wismar has studied the Qur’an and early authorities to 
ascertain the tactics advocated and pursued by Muhammad and his immediate 
successors, with special reference to the inquiry in what measure these may be 
called “tolerant.” 
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The well-known injunction of the Qur’an “Let there be no compulsion in 
religion” is to be interpreted not as a principle of polity but as a theological 
affirmation of the complete control of Allah in matters of faith and disciple- 
ship. As such, the passage does not forbid the punishment of the rebellious, a 
commandment otherwise explicitly stated in the Qur’an (p. 8). The prophet 
regarded a difference in religion as ground for attack, yet allowed the defeated 
their faith provided certain prescribed tributes were forthcoming. “In this 
respect Muhammed was tolerant enough.” If we are to judge early Islam with 
twentieth-century standards, let us consistently apply the same standards all 
around. Muhammed was as tolerant toward Jews and Christians as these were 
toward each other (p. 60). Furthermore, “in the early days of Islam Jews and 
such Christians as did not accept the imperial theology were better off under 
the Muslim caliph than under the Christian Emperor” (p. 105). 

VERGILIUS FERM 


THE Way or MopERNISM AND OTHER Essays. By J. F. Bethune-Baker, Lady 
Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1927. Pp. 150. Price, 6s. net. 

We have in this collection of addresses the fearless utterances of an 
Anglican priest who has become an Anglican prophet. It is his conviction that 
“whoever else goes out of the Church of England, Modernists mus! not; for 
it is their natural home.” The time is ripe for theological revision only when 
the fallibility of inherited infallibilites is recognized; when traditional formulas 
and terminologies are understood as symbols and “pictorial representations of 
religious realities”; and when there will be satisfaction in fewer affirmations 
(and perhaps less denials) and more questions left open. 

Modernism “objects to the canonization of the thought of any particular 
epoch in the life of the race.” It is not a system, but a spirit. The only ap- 
proach to reconstruction, union, and harmony is through “the way” which it 
offers. Readers will find in this stimulating book the old familiar doctrines of 
historic Christianity interpreted in an arresting way. 


VERGILIUS FERM 


New REALISM AND OLp Reatity. By D. Luther Evans. Princeton: Princeton 

University Press, 1928. Pp. x-+-214. 

This work, as the subtitle indicates, is not a contribution to Neo-realistic 
doctrine but a “Critical Introduction to the Philosophy of the New Realists.” 
As such, it should find a welcome with all those who are interested in contem- 
porary philosophy. In the Preface, the author specifically states that his work 
is not meant to serve as a substitute for the original writings of Neo-realistic 
thinkers, but rather as a help to students with little training in philosophy. 
Moreover, the purpose of the book is not to attempt to picture Neo-realism as 
a “reflection of the culture of America,” though it is “peculiarly interpretative 
of the American mind”; but “the aim of the book is to present a critical expo- 
sition, and not a sociological justification of new realism.” 
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Throughout the book, the author remains true to his intention of giving 
the reader a critical introduction to New Realism. The criticisms offered are, 
in general, from the idealist point of view and are cogent to adherents of that 
view. They consist mainly in showing that Neo-realism becomes involved in 
the very kinds of errors for which it condemns the traditional philosophies. 
The advanced reader may accuse the author of a somewhat hasty and super- 
ficial treatment of the Neo-realists themselves. But such an accusation would 
be unjust in view of the fact that the author expressly states that his book is 
intended as an introduction to, and not as a substitute for, the original writings. 
And the author has, to an admirable extent, gathered, correlated, and critically 
discussed a large amount of difficult and complicated material, and he has done 
so with such a degree of objectivity and fairness as to make the work an ex- 
tremely valuable and commendable one. 

GEoRGE DYKHUIZEN 


IRANIAN Stuptes. By Cursetji Erachji Pavry. Bombay: Captain Printing 

Works, 1927. Pp. xxii-+-239. Price, Rs. 10.00. 

This volume is a translation from Gujarati, the author’s native tongue, in 
which he has made several contributions to the knowledge of Zoroastrianism. 
Chapters v-ix treat of problems connected with the astronomy of the Avesta, 
while the rest of the eleven chapters discuss the ritualistic and ethical injunc- 
tions of the Parsi religion. The material in these studies is of special interest 
because worked over by one who, himself a priest, has first-hand information 
as to literature and ceremonial. Moreover, these researches are freely inter- 
spersed with the comments of one who is anxious for the welfare of his people 
and desires to purify religion and custom. We cannot underestimate the im- - 
portance of forming correct notions about the original intentions and ideals of 
a religion which is not yet abandoned but lives still in thoughts, customs, and 
ceremonies of the Parsi people. The author renders a distinct service by point- 
ing out what, in his phraseology, is “contrary to the spirit of” his religion (cf. 
pp. 180, 187 et al.), combatting “ghastly ignorance” as well as deliberate con- 
cealment of truth (p. 176). It is well in reforming a religion to begin by elevat- 
ing priestly ethics (cf. e.g., pp. 25, 32, 35, 41-43, 164-65, 191). For, in a 
community based on ancient models, it is the priest who watches over conduct 
and prayers and rites of the laity. 

Having a thorough knowledge of the literature and applying the text- 
critical method thereto, the author’s contention seems justified (especially 
after comparing Parsi with Hindu ancient texts) that the injunctions of the 
original religion are concerned more with the “welfare of the living soul” (p. 
192; cf. pp. 170f., 193) than with the ubiquitous soul. In Zoroastrianism 
this manifests itself pre-eminently in precepts regarding sanitation (cf. pp. 
36-51, §2-53, 57, 67-68, 73-74, 168, 170, 187); a good and useful life (pp. 69, 
170-71, 174-75, 186); abandonment of too great reverence of the dead “at the 
cost of the living” (p. 51; cf. elsewhere), simplicity and economy in worship, 
ceremonial, care of the dead (pp. 41, 164, 173-74, 176, 180, 193); regard for 
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animals (pp. 26f., 215); elimination of nonsensical practices in connection 
with the atonement of the dead; personal responsibility for deeds done during 
life (p. 175); and, finally, improvements in ritual in respect to meaning (cf. the 
astronomical chs. and pp. 167, 176 and otherwise chap. xi). Though it is true 
that a study of the past persuades the enthusiast that at the beginning lay the 
golden age, and though the ethical injunctions are conditioned or, rather, re- 
ciprocal with geographic, climatic, and ethnical circumstances—the possibility 
that religion, thus interpreted, could be of wholesome influence in a community 
that still stands in need of it is not precluded thereby (cf. p. xiii of the Intro- 
duction, the biography of author by G. K. Nariman). 

With reference to the astronomical material, we must withhold criticism. 
The author’s speculations are mainly influenced by what B. G. Tilak has 
asserted long ago. But the relation of art and astronomy pointed out by the 
author (pp. 101-6, 113) is stimulating. In conclusion, it may be useful to 
remind the student of ethics that a knowledge of philology is indispensable 
when studying from literary remains the morality of a bygone people. Jrasian 
Studies gives ample testimony to the fact (e.g., pp. 58, 117 ff., 155, 186, 187- 
88, 215-16). We may well look forward to a better insight into oriental cul- 
ture if Western methods are adapted by those of the East who remained true 
to the “spirit of their religion,” like the author who dedicates his volume to the 
scholars of the West as a mark of regard. 

Kurt F. Lemecker 


A History or Mopekn Puitosopxy. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+-471. Price, $3.00. 

This volume continues the survey of philosophic thought from the point 
where the author’s previous History of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy con- 
cludes its presentation. The work introduces the student and the general reader 
to the leading tendencies and systems of modern thought from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century until the present day. In a prefatory statement 
regarding the productive motives in modern philosophy, the author asserts: 

The direct line of development is not from Bacon to Voltaire, and thence to 
the meager results of thinkers who have given up the metaphysical enterprise: it is 
from Descartes and other rationalists to the critical issues raised by Locke, the idealis- 
tic analysis of Berkeley, the sceptical analysis of Hume; and thence to Kant and the 
post-Kantians, with frequent reminders of Leibniz; and finally to the recent polemic 
of realists whose discussions can hardly be understood without grasping the idealisms 
wherewith they contend [p. vi.]. 


This point of view is of special interest in a time ‘vhen there is a pi zd 
tendency to exalt the humanistic and the positivistic above the meta, _.ical 
and rationalistic influences in the progress of philosophy. The writer is not 
indifferent, however, to the tremendous effect of scientific principles and pro- 
cedures upon the thinking of the last three hundred years. On the other hand, 
he maintains that the dominant concern of modern epistemologists and meta- 
physicians has been to evolve a world-view, which would be a philosophy of 
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science. The conservation of values must remain the philosopher’s supreme 
ideal, but he must “relate the values which withstand criticism to the cosmos 
of mathematical and physical conceptions which we call the modern world” 
(p. viii). The book is divided into two parts: the first leading from Francis 
Bacon to Kant, and the second from Kant through current theory. Not only 
the individual thinkers but also the intellectual movements of the past three 
centuries are given full exposition and evaluation. In addition to their theories, 
the lives, works, values, and successors of the outstanding philosophers are 
discussed. The book is meritorious in clearly and completely presenting, in sep- 
arate sections, the main notions of the leading thinkers; in providing a thor- 
ough perspective of modern philosophy by including references to lesser men 
and movements; in furnishing with each subject an extended bibliography of 
books available for introductory study; and in treating contemporary schools 
as important and integral aspects of the philosophical process. The book 
closes with the thesis that the trend of modern thought encourages the ac- 
ceptance of a spiritualistic philosophy, which is persenalistic and pluralistic. 


D. L. EvANs 


MENTAL PHASES IN A SPIRITUAL BrocraPHy. By George Preston Mains. New 

York: Harper and Bros., 1928. Pp. xiii-+-256. Price, $2.00. 

This book, written in a reminiscent fashion, portrays the religious and 
philosophical environment of a man, who, for fifty-seven years, has been, as 
minister, editor, author, and publisher, a distinguished figure in American 
Methodism. The author is more concerned to examine the objective cultural 
setting of his career than to offer a subjective account of his own mental his- 
tory. His analysis of such intellectual issues as science, morality, evolution, 
freedom, and God is always interesting and often inspiring, but seldom original. 
An individual, desirous of an increased hopefulness for Chrisianity, will find 
in the discussions of “God in Christ” and “Christ in History” apologetic argu- 
ments of clear and convincing character. The evils of the present age and 
values of Christianity for civilization are completely and compellingly pre- 
sented. As Oscar L. Joseph indicates in a Foreword, the standpoint of the 
writer is frankly that of an evangelical Christian, who believes that fidelity to 
faith and fairness to fact are simultaneously possible. Friends of the author 
will be interested in the survey of his professional achievements, with which 
the work is introduced. 

D. L. Evans 


Tue Prewar Minp IN Britain: AN Historica Review. By C. E. Playne. 
Large 8vo., pp. 445. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Price, 16s. 
net. 

This is a very careful and fully documented study of the crowd and its 
leaders in Great Britain just before the World War. It covers newspapers, nov- 
els, and biographies, and official documents. It is very good psychological 
analysis, with a “moral” in the breakdown of August, 1914. Miss Playne has 
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already published a valuable study of the mind prevalent in Germany and in 
France before the war. We have, therefore, in her work a good basis for psy- 
chological politics. It would need, however, to be corrected by an analysis of 
other tendencies, for example, those toward a higher standard of life and 
subiler civilization which happen indeed not to have been dominant in 1914. 
It would be quite unfair to treat the growth of war passion, or even of fear, 
as the only factor in British life before the war; and indeed the weakness of 
those who opposed the tendency toward war is no less obvious than the folly 
of those who promoted it. There really was no peace policy except the old- 
fashioned non-interference, and the “pacifists” were out of touch with the com- 
mon man. A psychological study of “superior persons” would be illuminating 
as a guide to the understanding of the ineffectiveness of reformers. 
C. D. B. 


PRAYER AND Poetry. By H. Bremond, of the French Academy. Translated by 
Algar Thorold. 8vo., pp. 200. London, England: Burns Oates & Wash- 
bourne. Price, 7s. 6d. 

The Abbé Bremond was once a Jesuit, and he studied in England. This 
gives his book its serenity of argument and the width of its appeal. Poetry is 
treated as a mystery. That, in itself, is rather to make than to solve a prob- 
lem! But the author skilfully analyzes the experience of the poets and com- 
pares it with that of religious mystics. The purification of the soul and the 
consequent capacity to perceive the more subtle values in things are common 
to poet and mystic. The attitude in the mystic’s “prayer” is not unfairly indi- 
cated as an essential fact for the understanding of poetry. The book is valuable 
and suggestive. It is very doubtful whether the word “prayer” does not cover 
a distinction between “magic” and “insight” which is observed by the use of 
the same word in religious apologia; but with due allowance for the summary 
motive of the thesis, the conclusion seems valid. One suspects, however, that 
the word “prayer” is being transformed in meaning out of all recognition. 


C. D. B. 


Tue EFFECTS OF THE REFORMATION ON IDEALS oF LiFE AND Conpuct: Hv- 
SEAN Prize Essay OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY FOR 1925. By F. K. Chap- 
lin. 8vo., p. 167. Cambridge, England: Heffer. Price, 5s. net. 

This is a short but very valuable study of the separation of the Church 
from the State, of religion from the Church, and of morality from religion. 
The only doubtful statements occur when prophecy is attempted. The author 
believes that “Rome must perish” but that “Catholicism will endure.” But 
even here what is valuable is the application of history to a contemporary 
problem, and the author deserves gratitude for not having left the old contro- 
versies of Protestantism and Catholicism at the Reformation in the barren 
desert of documents. The issues faced at the Reformation are not yet decided: 
and new issues as to the relation of morality to religion were raised in the nine- 
teenth century. These are very well summarized by Mr. Chaplin. The trouble 
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is that any existing practice can be put down to the Reformation: for example, 
was the nineteenth-century Britisa Sunday due to the Reformation or is the 
exising British Sunday “spirit” due to the Reformation? It all depends upon 
a theory of causation in history. 

C.D: B: 


SEXUAL Etuics. By R. Michels, professor of economics at Basle University. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Small 8vo., pp. 209. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book was first published in English in 1914 and is now reissued. It 
is interesting chiefly because it is not dogmatic; nor does it assume that we 
have arrived at any final statement of the problems of sexual morality or of 
their solutions. The contrast between the law and the social code which is 
now customary in civilized society is very well stated. The study of Rome and 
the very different acts that cause shame in different societies is also illuminat- 
ing. The evidence given by Professor Michels is interesting and varied, and 
his suggstions are valuable morally because he does not make them into uni- 
versal rules of conduct. If there is a criticism to be made, it is that the evi- 
dence is largely from Italy and Germany, both countries in which the position 
of women is still somewhat primitive, in spite of advances made by some small 
groups in Germany. Half the evidence from such countries, however, is much 
more typical of the whole human race than such evidence as could be obtained 
in England or the United States. 

C.D. B. 


Tue INvisIBLE GOVERNMENT. By William Bennet Munro. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. 169. Price, $1.75. 

If there be a single thread that ties the six essays of this volume together 
—essays earlier delivered as lectures at two universities—it is the notion that 
tradition, and back of tradition, geography, not only make a nation, but run its 
government. Other “invisible” forces that are touched upon in the essays are 
propaganda, stereotypes such as popular sovereignty, and the money power, 
which latter is here sympathetically treated. The thesis of an invisible deter- 
mination of governmental policies is not, however, rigorously developed. Criti- 
cal opinion can do much, is doing something, and probably will do more to di- 
rect governmental policies in America. In the opening essay the opinion is 
hazarded that “there is more fundamentalism in the political than in the reli- 
gious thought of American people today.” In the closing essay the suggestion is 
made that public opinion may continue to express itself more and more in re- 
gional terms until there arises between the states and the national government 
in America “eight or ten regional governments . . . . each with its governor- 
general and its own regional legislature.” The book as a whole has the not un- 
happy incoherence, the loose flowing style, and the unrigorous stimulative pow- 
er that one finds and approves in public addresses of genial personalities. 


T. V.S. 
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THE GoLDEN Book: THE Story or FINE Books AND BoOKMAKING, Past AND 
Present. By Douglas C. McMurtrie. Chicago: Pascal Covici, 1927. Pp. 
xiv-+-410. Price, $6.00. 

The title of this book indicates the purpose of it: to arouse ambition for, 
and to facilitate the accomplishment of, books that wili be beautiful in work- 
manship. The subtitle indicates the procedure relied upon to achieve this end. 
The account is written from the viewpoint of the designer and the printer, the 
treatment is historical where this is felt to be the best approach, but the desire 
to improve the artistic quality of performance is never lost sight of. The au- 
thor lays down in his first chapter the reassuring maxim that “sound bookmak- 
ing is not necessarily expensive bookmaking.” The last fourth of the book, fol- 
lowing the historical survey, is given over to “a discussion of the various 
features of bookmaking entering into the planning and production of various 
kinds of books,” with a short program at the end looking concretely toward “an 
ideal within the limits of accomplishment.” This book itself is a beautiful ex- 
ample of current book manufacture. 

T. V.S. 


THE ScrENCE oF RELIGION: AN INTRODUCTION. By Lewis Guy Rohrbaugh. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. xii+-291; index. Price, $3.00. 
With the increasing demand for survey courses in religion in non-denomi- 

national colleges and in universities there is a parallel need for texts suitable 

for undergraduates trained as they are in the sciences and in the scientific ap- 
proach to human problems. Professor Rohrbaugh’s Science of Religion is an 
attempt to present an intricate and comprehensive subject in a way that will 
commend itself to such an approach. Most of his material is drawn from the 
findings in the field of psychology of religion. One might wish that such a close- 
ly related subject as ethics had received adequate treatment in the discussion, 
since the two fields are so often confused in the minds of students. The mate- 
rial is presented in an interesting way and well organized throughout. 

VeERGILIUS FerM 


Economic History oF THE UNITED States. By Harold Underwood Faulkner. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+-3or. 

Constituting one of the volumes in “The World Today Bookshelf,” this 
book sets down in untechnical language the high points in American economic 
development. It begins with economic problems in Colonial times and closes 
with social as well as economic tendencies in the post-war period. There are 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter, and “a working list of books for 


students in American Economic History” at the end. 
T. V.S. 


Economic Institutions. (“The World Today Bookshelf.”) By Willard L. 
Thorp. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 306. 
Conceiving economics as “the study of the process whereby society at- 
tempts to satisfy the wants of its members,” Professor Thorp raises the ques- 
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tion as to why our economic life, developed without conscious planning, is 
not chaos. The answer is that it moves, largely unconsciously, within the limi- 
tations of social habits, which we call “institutions.” The four outstanding sets 
of habits, hereafter designated as institutions, are “machine technique,” the 
“price system,” “private property,” and “business enterprise.” A section is 
given to each of these. The discussions are both concrete and theoretically 
informed. In a simple style the author succeeds admirably in making visible 
the structure of modern life at its economic base. The treatise as a whole, or- 
ganized around an intelligible psychological analysis of the nature of institu- 
tions, comprises for all its simplicity and unpretentiousness a singularly clear 
and vivid presentation of the important data that make up many much larger 
volumes on economics. A concluding chapter in which the criticisms of each 
of these four institutions are studied objectively lends an ethical air to the 
_— T.V.S. 


PsyCHOLOGICAL CARE OF INFANT AND CHILD. By John B. Watson, with the 
assistance of Rosalie Rayner Watson. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1928. Pp. 195. Price, $2.00. 

Dr. Watson undertakes here to write such a useful account of the psy- 
chological care of infants as Dr. Holt, in his The Care and Feeding of Children, 
wrote of the physiological care. The usual behavioristic point of view shows 
itself to great advantage here by an absence of sentimentalism. The lack of 
sentiment regarding motherhood, and particularly regarding the home, may 
prejudice some, but only those who have never peeped over the moral frontier 
marked by blind custom. Some of the material in this book is already familiar 
to readers. The Johns Hopkins experiments on infants are here told again with 
simple illustrations of the conditioning processes. But newer clinical material 
is to be found here also. 

The belie’ that all human responses of love, fear, and rage are built in by 
the environment, starting with very few naturally stimulative experiences, is 
here organized into a practical philosophy of child nurture. The aim to in- 
struct is constantly, and very skilfully, tempered by the aim to make the in- 
struction effective for practice. Few prejudices are allowed to stand in the 
way of a scientific facing of the child’s problems from the point of view of his 
future happiness rather than the happiness of parents. The book is dedicated 
“to the first mother who brings up a happy child.” The whole presentation is 
remarkably sane in its orientation. Socialization is never lost sight of, but 
there is a conspicuous absence of illusory sanctions for the emphasis. Instruc- 
tion is very specific where experimental data are available—in regard to re- 
moving undesirable responses as well as to setting desirable responses. Where 
data are wanting, advice frankly gives way to confession and to hope. There is 
a chapter on night and daytime care, and one on sex instruction for children. 
Meager as experimental data still are, a page motivated by this empirical tem- 
per is worth books of previous pious hope. 

T. V.S. 
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INSIDE EXPERIENCE. By Joseph K. Hart. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1927. Pp. xxvi-+-287. Price, $2.50. 

To some men is given an exuberance of insight which refuses to be im- 
peded by the difficulties of exact formulation and statement, which must ex- 
press itself, where other means lag, by italics, by metaphor, or by the trium- 
phant piling up of synonyms. It is Professor Hart’s good fortune to have such 
exuberance; and it is our good fortune that he is not without insight. Unfor- 
tunately, as he insists, the view he presents must be experienced to be under- 
stood. Nevertheless, he who merely reads will recognize that the doctrines 
outlined belong, as Professor Hart avows, to the type of philosophy developed 
by Professor Dewey. From the point of view of such philosophy Professor 
Hart furnishes an exposition of an almost complete philosophical system, dis- 
cussing, among other things, nature, matter, mind, morality, science, religion, 
education, art, society, and the intellectual life. Though Professor Hart brings 
to the exposition the fruit of his own experiences, his additions to Professor 
Dewey are too much in the nature of detail to be indicated satisfactorily in a 
brief review; and Professor Dewey’s views are too well-known to need repe- 
tition here. Suffice it to say that for those who find Professor Dewey’s writings 
somewhat hard, too thorough in analysis, and a trifle too “logical,” Inside Ex- 
perience will afford a welcome substitute. Perhaps in it, pragmatic doctrines 
are a little blurred in outline; but this is more than counterbalanced by the 
heightened tempo of the exposition. 

CHARNER M. PERRY 


Secret History oF Procoprus. Translated by Richard Atwater. Chicago: 

Pascal Covici, 1927. Pp. 286. 

In a new translation of a work attributed, not without dissent, to Proco- 
pius, an important historian of the sixth century, Mr. Atwater gives us the 
scandals of the reign of Justinian. The history purports to supplement the pub- 
lished histories of Procopius by revealing truths whose publication expediency 
forbade. Whether true or not, the accusations are interesting; Mr. Atwater 
has put them into graceful English; and the book makes use of an attractive 
new type-face designed by Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie. 

CHARNER M. Perry 


PuitosopHy Topay. Collected and edited by Edward Leroy Schaub. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. x-+-609. Price, $3.75. 
Containing thirty essays, by as many different men, on various aspects of 

philosophical thought in more than half a dozen countries, this volume defies 

any attempt at summary. Philosophy in English-speaking countries is dealt 
with at some length, as are also current philosophical movements in France 
and Germany. Russian, Scandinavian, and South American philosophies re- 
ceive only one article each. While the volume does not give quite a complete 
survey of philosophy today, it does contain a wide range of information, not 
merely in regard to metaphysics and epistemology but in regard to ethics, 
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logic, aesthetics, and the philosophy of religion as well. Moreover, most of 
the articles are written by men of some importance in their fields. 


CHARNER M. Perry 


PRINCIPLES AND PrEcEPTS. By Hastings Rashdall. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1927. Pp. 256. Price, $2.25. 

Though the ethical doctrines of the late Hastings Rashdall are adequately 
expressed in works previously published, this posthumous volume of sermons 
fills out the skeleton of theory with applications to problems of practice. Aside 
from some discussion of such topics as punishment, rules and principles, and 
determinism, these sermons contribute, not to ethical theory, but to a philoso- 
phy of life. From this point of view they are valuable reading, as well for their 
sympathy and tolerance as for the acuteness of mind reflected in them. 


CHARNER M. Perry 


A Swe-Licut oN ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1839-1858. Washington: 
The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1927. Pp. vii+- 
407. Price, $2.15. 

Limiting their own statements to a brief introduction and conclusion, the 
editors of this volume present a large number of letters written by some of the 
men who took part in antislavery agitation in this country and England. Aside 
from the information they afford in regard to an important period, the letters 
contain valuable source material for a study of what might be called the “psy- 
chology of agitation.” The letters contain very little argument against slavery 
but are devoted almost entirely to practical questions of steps to be taken in 
order to checkmate the opposition and to further the antislavery movement. 
Not the least interesting feature of the volume is the opportunity it gives us to 
see from the point of view of intent reformers novel aspects of such events as 
the Webster-Ashburton treaty and the annexation of Texas. 

CHARNER M. PERRY 


A PotiticaL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: PARLIAMENTS, PARTIES, AND PRESS 
AS OF JANUARY 1, 1928. Edited by Malcolm W. Davis and Walter H. 
Mallory. Published for Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., by Harvard 
University and Yale University Press, 1928. Pp. 192. 

Feeling the great need of an authoritative statement of facts where pos- 
sible and of considered and fair opinion where facts are not available upon 
current governmental organization and forces, the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions has published this extremely valuable handbook on parliaments, parties, 
and press of all countries except the United States. The latter omission is ex- 
plained as due to the use of the book primarily by Americans. The explanation 
is good as far as it goes; but it would be enlightening to many users of the 
handbook to see such a classification, for instance, of the American press as is 
here given for the press of other countries, in terms of its political allegiance. 
This is a usable and attractive volume. 

T. V.S: 
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